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BUCKET BRIGADE 


PASSES AMMUNITION | 
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(Official U. S$. Navy photo) 


U. S. troops form a “‘bucket a 
gade” to facilitate unloading of © 
ammunition from landing craft © 
off Rendova Island, Solomons. 
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A JEEP’S-EYE VIEW OF THE SEABEES IN ACTION 


A true incident from the battle of the South Pacific (with JEEPS from WILLYS-OVERLAND) 


the essential and dangerous work of war, 

the Navy Seabees—those busy, buzzing 

worker-fighters—are writing heroic history 
today. 


The incident illustrated here is typical of 
war as the Seabees find it, and as a Seabee 
whose buddy made the supreme sacrifice, 
actually saw it:— 

* * * 


“We had occupied this little island in the Solo- 
mons a few days before. All our equipment—our 
cranes, steam shovels, graders, bulldozers, trucks, 
a fleet of Jeeps, guns, materials, tools—everything 
needed to do our job—had been put ashore with- 
Out Opposition. 


“In fact, we had the runway of the new air field 
leveled off, and about a third of the steel mat laid, 
before anything happened. It was really begin- 
ning to get us—just waiting. 


“Then one day hell broke loose. An ‘alert’ 
brought us to our feet with a jerk. We could hear 
the roar of low-level Jap bombers. It had been 
raining and they were coming over the air field 
tight out of the glare of the sun. Bombs began 


ILLYS © 


falling and machine guns popping. Then there 
was a crash and we could see that a direct hit had 
blasted a big hole right in the middle of our steel 
matting. 


“That was bad. It would keep our own fighters 
from going aloft to intercept the Japs. Larry— 
that’s my buddy—and some more of us, piled into 
a couple of Jeeps with our repair stuff, and tore 
for the still smoking crater. 


“Just as we got there we heard the Japs coming 
back. We were caught flat-footed—all but Larry. 
He drove into a nearby machine gun pit. Two 
Zeros with their machine guns blazing were 
headed straight for him. He could have ducked, 
but he didn’t. He just trained his gun on the low- 
est of the Japs and let her go. We could see his 
bullets cutting a pattern in the Jap’s fuselage. Then 
there was a puff of black smoke, a burst of red hot 
flame, and the Zero crumpled, and crashed in the 
cocoanut palms at the end of the runway. 


“Larry saved our hides that day. We made the 
repair, our planes were able to go up and control 
the sky, and the base was completed in record time. 


“But they got Larry a few days later when they 
bombed a pontoon barge loaded with gasoline, 


on which he was working. He had what we call 
“Seabee guts’!” 
. 


* * * 


The records show that “Larry” ......csesees 
Seaman Second Class, in recognition of con- 
spicuous gallantry above and beyond the call 
of regular duty, was posthumously awarded 
the:Silver Star Medal. He was the first Seabee 
to receive this citation. 


It is a great satisfaction to us that Willys- 
built Jeeps are considered an essential part of 
the equipment of the Seabees (Construction 
Battalion). These courageous men—the new- 
est branch of Navy service—contribute their 
skill and experience as surveyors, electricians, 
carpenters, iron workers, masons, riveters, 
welders, plumbers, etc., etc., etc., and risk 
their lives day after day, to build, maintain 
and protect when necessary, air bases, docks, 
barracks, roads, etc., for our fighting forces 
—anywhere. Our hats are off to these coura- 
geous builders—these “busy bees of the Seven 
Seas.” 


The heart of every fighting Jeep in the world—and the source 
of its amazing power, speed, flexibility, dependability and fuel 


economy—is the Willys ‘‘Go-Devil”’ Engine, the design of which 


wos perfected and is owned exclusively by Willys-Overland 


JEEPS, MOTOR CARS AND TRUCKS 
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Back the Attack with Scrap! 


War Production Board Again Asks U. S. Students to 


HE armies of the United Nations 

are on the march. They are hitting 
the Nazis and Japanese hard on man 
fronts. But this is no time to sit bac 
and dream of victory. 

The roads to Berlin and Tokyo 
stretch many miles and each will be 
bitterly contested. This means that the 
fighting men of the United Nations will 
need more and more planes, tanks, 
guns, ships and ammunition. Much of 
this equipment must come from the 
“arsenal of democracy” in the United 
States. 

“Now that military events are begin- 
ning to overwhelm the enemy,” de- 
clared Donald M. Nelson, chairman of 
the War Production Board, “we need 
more than ever to make gure our fight- 
ing units have everything they need to 
finish the job, and finish it at the 
earliest possible moment.” 

This is where you come in. Your 
home can be an important part of the 
Victory drive against the Axis. Here’s 
how: From your home can come iron 
and stee] scrap, tin cans, waste fats 
and paper, and particularly brown 
paper and: cartons, urgently needed by 
the war plants. 

Rosceling to WPB Chairman Nel- 
son, steel mills and suppliers have on 
hand about 7,500,000 tons of scrap, 
which will last only two months. This 
situation prompted him to launch an 
all-out nationwide scrap salvage cam- 
paign, which started October 1 and will 
continue through November 15. In ad- 
dition, we need to collect tin cans and 
fats at approximately twice the rate 
we have been collecting them in recent 
months. And war industry needs more 
Waste paper to make up a shortage in 
wood pulp brought on by a lack of 
m ower in our forests. 

ictory Scrap Banks” have been 
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Bstablished in communities throughout 
@ nation to collect enough iron and 





steel scrap to insure a steady flow of 
scrap to the steel mills. Just as blood 
plasma banks supply life-giving blood 
to our fighting men, so will the “Vic- 
tory Scrap Banks” be used to supply 
vital “scrap metal plasma” to our war 
production effort. 


You Can Help 


WPB officials recall the brilliant work 
of the nation’s schools in the scrap 
drive of a year ago. They again have 
asked the schools to enlist in a greater 
salvage campaign—the greatest the 
country has ever undertaken. Of the 
15,000,000 tons required for the 
“Banks” this fall, 3,000,000 must come 
from the farms and households of the 
country. School pupils are counted on 
to get in a large proportion of this total. 
Last year they gathered an estimated 
1,250,000 tons. 

“Your School Can Salvage for Vic- 
tory,” a handbook of suggestions for 
superintendents, principals and teach- 
ers, has been prepared and distributed 
by the WPB and the Office of Educa- 
tion. Extra copies can be secured 
free of charge by applying to the state 
salvage executive secretary of any 
state. 


Scrap for Victory 


Steel is the backbone of our war pro- 
duction program. And iron and steel 
scrap is an all-important raw material 
in the manufacture of steel. Half of 
every steel weapon used by our fight- 
ing men consists of scrap. In general, 
the process of steel making starts with 
the smelting of iron ore in a blast 
furnace. This burns the oxygen and 
other unwanted substances from the 
ore and leaves pig iron. The pig iron 
then is combined with an equal amount 
of scrap to make steel. 

Steel can be made out of pure pig 
iron. But the substitution of a ton of 





Support Drive to Collect Scrap Metals, Fats, and Paper! 





scrap for a ton of pig iron helps con- 
serve precious stores of iron ore and 
other materials needed to make pig 
iron. Furthermore, we can produce 
steel from the usual mixture of half 
scrap, half pig iron in less time than 
would be needed if nothing but pig 
iron were used. The reason is that 
scrap is steel to begin with. Electric 
furnaces, which are used to make the 
highest grades of steel, including alloy 
steel for armor plate, operate almost en- 
tirely upon scrap. 

If we don’t get in the scrap this fall 
the Army and Navy may be forced to 
cut down on the thickness of armor 
plates protecting ships and _ tanks! 
Think what that might mean to your 
brother, cousin or friend in the armed 
forces. 


The Important Tin Can 


The salvaging of tin cans is impor- 
tant not only because it provides tin, 
but also because of the scrap steel 
which is the foundation of each can. 
The Japanese now control about seven- 
tenths of the world’s tin supply. We 
receive a limited amount of tin from 
Bolivia, Australia, Africa, Wales and 
Alaska. Our reserves of this vital metal 
must not be allowed to dwindle. Part 
of the tin which we count on must ' 
come from salvaged tin cans. 

About 99 per cent of the material 
in a tin can is steel. The metal which 
comes from tin cans after the tin has 
been removed constitutes a large, con- 
tinuous and dependable supply of steel 
scrap. It is baled and in this form im- 
mediately can be used in steel furnaces. 
Tin cans also are used for the pro- 
duction of copper, our No. 1 critical 
material. 

At least 10 per cent of the nation’s 
copper production results from the 

recipitation (separating) of copper 
ion copper-laden mine waters. To 
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separate the copper from these waters, 
tin cans, which have been shredded, 
are dumped into the waters. The cop- 
per sulphate solution attacks the steel 
in the tin cans, which corrodes and is 
broken up, leaving copper. About 35 
per cent of the tin cans now salvaged 
are used in such production of copper. 

Tin also aids in the preservation and 
transportation of foods. At sea, every 
sailor, coast-guardsman and marine 
eats food protected by tin. Our Army, 
Navy, Marine Corps and Coast Guard 
servicemen are the best fed in the 
world. Tin is one of the factors that 
makes this possible. 


“Pass the Ammunition” 


American housewives can _ help 
shorten the war by saving at least a 
tablespoon of used cooking fat and 
grease every day. These fats contain 
glycerine and glycerine is needed for 
gunpowder. We are short of glycerine 
— short millions of pounds of. it — and 
America can help make up this critical 
shortage. If every housewife in Amer- 
ica would save and turn in only one 
pound of fats every month — that’s one 
tablespoon a day —it would produce 
enough glycerine to make 500,000,000 
pounds of smokeless powder. So the 
slogan for today must be: “Save waste 
fats and pass the ammunition.” 

Before Pearl Harbor, we were get- 








ting more than 60 per cent of our im- 
ported fats, oils and oil seeds — more 
than a billion pounds a year — from the 
Pacific area. Coconut oil and copra 
(dried coconuts from which the oil is 
pressed) came from the Philippines, 
palm oil from the Dutch East Indies 
and Malaya, tung oil from China, and 
Japan and Manchukuo supplied perilla 
oil. The Japanese conquests in the 
Pacific cut off this vital supply of oils. 
The British also lost a large part of 
their supplies of fats and oils. At the 
same time the military needs of the 
United States and its Allies increased. 
Glycerine is a substance of many 
uses. It is particularly valuable to our 
war effort. Glycerine is a basic ingre- 
dient in the majority of our explosives. 
It is used in gun recoil mechanisms, 
hydraulic equipment, pumps, ships’ 
steering gears and compasses, in depth 
charge release mechanisms, and in 
protective coatings for ships, tanks and 
guns. Fats and oils are the raw ma- 
terials from which glycerine is ren- 
dered. And unless measures are pressed 
to increase the supply, we will be 
faced with a shortage of millions of 
pounds of these vital fats and oils. 
Everything possible is being done to 
increase the annual supply — to replace 
that which has been cut off by enemy 
action. The farmers are increasing their 
acreages of high oil-yielding crops 
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Two weeks from junk to ships for victory! 


(peanuts and soy beans) and steppin 
up their output of hogs. Imports of oi 
and oil seeds from South America are 
being increased wherever possible 


From Kitchen to Battlefront 


There is however, another important 
source of supply right at home. Enough 
fats and greases are thrown away or 
poured down sink drains every year to 
equal the total of oils we formerly im- 
ported from the Pacific area. 

Housewives are asked to use their 
rationed cooking fats and oils, and the 
drippings from meats over and over 
again until they have got all the food 
use out of them. Then they should 
strain these fats into a clean smooth- 
edged .can (not a glass or paper con- 
tainer) and take each canful to their 
meat dealer. 

Fats and greases are mixed in huge 
kettles with an alkali — usually caustic 
soda — and boiled. This causes a solid 
mass of soap to rise to the top and the 
glycerine-bearing content settles to the 
bottom as a liquid. This liquid is drawn 
off and distilled into pure glycerine — 
a heavy, sweetish, slightly amber- 
colored fluid. The distilled glycerine is 
then shipped to the munitions factories 
and other war plants. 


Wanted: The “Four Brownies” 


Contrary to general opinion, America 
is in greater need of salvaged waste 
paper today than ever before. The 1942 
drive to collect waste paper was so suc- 
cessful that more paper was collected 
than could promptly be sent to con- 
suming mills. As a result, the efroneous 
impression hds been created that waste 
paper is no longer needed. 

Mills are in particular need of cer- 
tain types of paper known as the “Four 
Brownies”: 1, used brown paper; 2, 
used brown paper bags; 3, used cor- 
rugated boxes; 4, used brown contain- 
ers (boxes, etc.). Unless we can supply 
the paper industry with 1,000,000 tons 
more of brown paper in 1943 than 
were supplied in 1942, the needs of 
the armed forces for strong paper con- 
tainers cannot be met. 

We don’t care to learn anything from 
the Nazis about education, government 
family life, etc., but we can learn a 
great deal about economy and salvag- 
ing operations from the measures they 
adopted to prepare for war. It is 
known that German resistance im 
World War I was seriously weakened 


by the shortage of fats brought on by: 
the British blockade. As far back as 1937 & 


the Nazis made preparations to avoid 


another wartime shortage of fats. They | 


installed grease traps in sink drains 
rebuilt sewage systems to recover fats, 


boiled up animal corpses of all kinds 


and they even organized children & 
scour the woods for beechnuts. 


AMERICAN PROBLEMS | 
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Congress and the Fathers’ Draft 


NS SOONER had Congress convened 
for its fall session than the ticklish 
issue of drafting fathers was thrown into 
its lap. Congressmen and Senators, led 
by Senator Burton K. Wheeler, Montana 
Democrat, collided head-on with lead- 
ing Army and Navy officers, includin 
General George C. Marshall, Chief o 
Staff of the Army and Admiral Ernest 
J. King, Commander in Chief of the 
U. S. Fleet. A joint session of the House 
and Senate Military Affairs committees 
convened at once. 

At first Wheeler’s bill for the defer- 
ment of pre-Pearl Harbor fathers until 
January 1, appeared to gain some Con- 
gressional support. That bill, introduced 
by Senator Wheeler before the recess, 
had been approved by the Senate Mil- 
itary Committee, in the face of an osder 
for such inductions to begin in October. 
Then, the top-ranking military men 
warned that deferment might cost more 
lives in the long run. After that the 
Wheeler measure seemed to lose 
ground. 

Some observers saw in the father 
draft debate an underlying question of 
great importance — the growing mood 
of independence on the part of Congress 
from administration guidance. It was 
felt that Senator Wheeler merely furn- 
ished the first major issue on which this 
new attitude of Congress could express 
itself. It is now clear that, but for some 
fast Administration tactics, the Wheeler 
bill would have been passed the very 
first week Congress was back on the 
job. 

James F. Byrnes, Director of War 
Mobilization, saw the danger and acted 
promptly. As a result, debate on the 
bill was held up until new evidence 
could be presented to the committees. 


Need Million Men, Plus—Soon 


As for the father draft controversy 
itself, the Army and the Navy have an 
“out.” They merely demand that their 
= must be met, and on time; and 

© not insist where these men shall] 
come from. That decision is up to the 
War Manpower Commission, under 
which the Selective Service set-up 
functions. There are, as it happens, 
more fathers serving in the armed tects 
today than perhaps we realize. Most are 
in the Navy. Last February when the 
"Navy was composed entirely of vol- 
Mnteers, 85,000 officers and 174,000 en- 
yaated men were married. Of this total 





By Creighton J. Hill 


Our Washington Correspondent 


35 per cent were fathers. At present, 
some 80,000 fathers are in the Army. 
During the last three months of 
1943, however, many more fathers are 
scheduled to be inducted into the 
armed forces than are now wearing uni- 
forms. The call is for a total of 1,221,- 
000 men by December 31. Selective 
Service officials declare that even the 
most scrupulous sifting of all possible 
registrants, apart from pre-Pearl Harbor 
fathers, will leave the quotas about 
446,000 short. The fathers are thus 
scheduled to meet this deficit. 


“What About Those 4-F’s?” 


Supporters of the Wheeler bill, how- 
ever, ask that our military leaders be 
realistic. Some Congressmen want to 
know about the 400,000 young soldiers 
engaged in guarding bridges, highways, 
installations and public buildings. How 
about replacing them with unmarried 
men between 38 and 45 who were 
originally drafted and then released? 

Others question the total of 1,508,000 
men deferred from the draft because 
of employment in essential war in- 
dustries and agriculture. Could not this 


list reveal thousands who are not ac- 
tually irreplaceable? 

What about the 3,412,000 men in 
Class 4-F? Some of these men, it is 
argued, are excellent specimens with 
slight physical disqualifications which 
could be waived or remedied, 

Still another anti-father draft argu- 
ment is that our chief contribution to 
winning the war should be material 
rather than manpower. We have reduced 
our war plant production totals so that 
men have gone into the armed services 
by millions, leaving huge gaps in pro- 
duction and assembly lines. 


Watching the Baruch Plan 

It is argued that fathers are now 
being given the alternative of military 
service or war plant jobs. This brings 
up the troublesome question of tom- 
—— national service legislation. The 

resident has before him such a bill 
es with a message to Congress 
advocating its enactment. But he is re- 
luctant to regiment the nation’s entire 
manpower. That is why the recent sug 
gestion of Bernard Baruch has met wi 
such favor. Mr. Baruch recommends the 
volunteer pooling of workers in short- 
age areas, thus giving the producers of 
the most essential war equipment first 
call. 

The plan is being tried out in the 
West Coast area. Since Congress does 
not want to deal with a national service 
act, the members are anxiously watch- 
ing the Baruch plan. 





: Press Assn. 
General G. C. Marshall (speaking), with Admiral E. J. King at his side, 
warns Washington leaders of dangers if Congress delays father draft. 


JAPAN 
on the Defensive 


United Nations reach turning 
point of war in the Pacific 


APAN has a case of tremors. They 

are not caused by her frequent 
earthquakes. But the Tojo government 
is nervous because of growing Allied 
pressure on the field of battle. 

With Italy’s navy no longer working 
for the Axis, Japan now faces alone 
four-fifths of the world’s naval power. 
The decision of United Nations leaders at 
Quebec to step up the offensive in the 
Far East has had its effect. The threat 
of a full-scale invasion of Burma, and 
Lord Louis Mountbatten’s appointment 
to cémmand the forces in Southeastern 
Asia have also increased Japanese fears. 
Allied triumphs in the Aleutians and 
the Solomons have shaken their con- 
fidence. The capture of the two im- 
portant bases of Lae and Salamaua in 
New Guinea have given the Allies new 
positions from which to attack the 
island empire. All these factors, and 
others, have definitely forced Japan 
upon the defensive. 

Japan has lost more than 2,000,000 
men since the start of her war with 
China. While her losses of planes and 
ships have steadily increased, American 
and Chinese strength has grown. 


U. S. Production on the Upgrade 


President Roosevelt, in a message to 
Congress on September 17, revealed 
that Allied war production has multi- 
plied many times since May, 1940. But 
in Japan, because of her limited in- 
dustrial resources, war output is not 
keeping up with her losses. 

Secretary of the Navy Frank Knox 
also revealed that the United States 
would launch as many ships. in 1943 
as our entire Navy possessed at the end 
of 1942. (See chart above.) He dis- 
closed that Japan has lost 2,500,000 
tons of shipping out of the 7,500,000 
tons she possessed at the start of the 
war. Of that tonnage, 70 per cent was 
sent to the bottom by Allied submarines 
operating along the Japanese convoy 
routes in the Pacific. 

While all of this has seriously affected 
Japanese morale at home and at the 
front, it has naturally aroused en- 
thusiasm in China. After seven years 
of uphill fighting, the Chinese are just 
beginning to see the possibility of vic- 
tory, of recovering “all lost territory,” as 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek put it. 
The Generalissimo, addressing his na- 
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U. $. Navy is now 13 times larger than on December 7, 1941. 


tion on September 18, asserted that the 
surrender of the Italian Navy spelled 
the “ultimate doom” of Japan, and he 
urged an Allied counter-offensive to 
win the war in the Orient. 

But there should be no false optimism 
about the situation in China. The situa- 
tion there is still critical. Most of the 
industrial and agricultural areas are 
still in the hands of the Japanese, and 
the present industrial capacity of China 
is not enough to take care of that vast 
country’s civilian and military needs. All 
heavy military equipment, including 
planes, tanks, and artillery, has to be 
imported. Until the Burma Road is re- 
opened, China will face a chronic food 
shortage too. 

Although Lend-Lease supplies to 
China have been growing, they cannot 
be substantially increased until land and 
sea routes can be re-established. The 
Allied military chiefs regard reopening 
of the Burma Road as important from 
another standpoint also. China has a 
huge reservoir of manpower. If she 
could be adequately supplied with 
arms, she would be a powerful ally. 

Important political developments 
took place in China last September. The 
executive council of the Kuomintang, 
the dominant political party, met in 
Chungking and elected Chiang Kai- 
shek President of China for a term of 
three years. He is the ninth person to 
hold the post since the founding of the 
Republic in 1911. He succeeds the 
elderly Lin Sen, who died a few months 
ago. The Council decided to call a 
People’s Congress within one year after 
the war for the purpose of adopting a 
permanent democratic constitution. This 
move was in keeping with the program 
outlined by the late Dr. Sun Yat-sen, 
the “George Washington of China.” 

Great strides have been made in the 
diplomatic field in establishing closer 
ties between China and her Allies. A 
major step was the participation of Dr. 
T. V. Soong, Chinese Foreign Minister, 
in the deliberations at Quebec. Last 
year, Britain and the United States vol- 
untarily gave up their “extraterritorial 
rights” in China. (These rights de- 
manded special legal privileges for citi- 
zens of the two countries.) The Chinese 
~ ¢ are also heartened by the bill 

fore the U. S. Congress to repeal the 
Chinese Exclusion Act. 


Unfortunately for Allied relations, 
Russia and China have not seen eye to 
eye on many issues. Soviet publications 
recently accused members of the Chi- 
nese government of “appeasement” and 
“fascist tendencies.” Chinese leaders, on 
the other hand, have resented the pres- 
ence of Communist troops in their coun- 
try. 

The first declaration of China’s post- 
war aims was made by Dr. T. V. Soong 
during his visit in Washington a few 
weeks ago. His country, he stated, 
wishes to regain Manchuria and For- 
mosa but does not claim Indo-China or 
Korea. He would not reveal the Chinese 
attttude toward Hong Kong, which the 
British had held for more than 100 
ears. But he did express the hope that 
Korea would become independent. 


On — to the Burma Road 


The expected all-out offensive in 
Burma overshadows all developments 
in the Far East. It is believed this was 
the major topic of planning at the Que- 
bec conference of Churchill and Roose- 
velt. A successful invasion of Burma 
would heighten American and British 
prestige among the native peoples of 
Asia. Huge oil reserves would be placed 
at the disposal of the Allies, and new 
bases would be available for further 
blows at the Japanese. 

The opportunity for such operations 
is considered good right now. The mon- 
soon season, when stormy rains blow 
continuously, is just over. Allied con- 
trol of the Mediterranean has released 
most of the British and American fleets 
for action in the Indian Ocean and the 
Pacific. 

General MacArthur, it appears, has 
no intention of lingering long in New 
Guinea. Since the capture of Lae on 
September 18, and his statement that 
“With God’s help, we are making our 
way back,” he is ready for sted on 
Rabaul and other Japanese bases. The 
“way back” must eventually be toward 
the Philippines. 

Two main conclusions emerge from 
the situation in the Far East: (1) The 
victory is far from won. There will be 


huge losses before, as the President put. 


it, Japan is “literally pounded into the 
dust.” (2) The war in Europe and 

is “all one war,” governed by 
global strategy. 
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FOUR ROADS TO TOKYO 


The Pacific area, largest theater of 
war in history, is about 10,000 -miles 
wide and 5,000 miles long. As an ex- 
ample of the great distances, recently 
captured Lae is some 1,200 miles from 
the Japanese island-bastion of Truk. 

“There are many roads that lead to 


| Tokyo,” the President declared, “and 


into the we are not going to neglect any of 
and Asia @) them.” 
by on€@, First, and shortest, is from the Aleu- 





tians by our air and naval forces, but 
also the most difficult because of 
weather conditions and Jap bases. 
Second possible route is from India 
over land and sea to Burma and from 
there by way of the Burma Road into 
China. Its obvious advantage is that 
China holds the largest land front 
against Japan. Chief disadvantages: 
large Japanese forces are stationed in 
Burma and the supply route to the 
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Allied Army would be a long one. 

Third important route, directly from 
Pearl Harbor, would be largely a naval 
action. But first it’s necessary to dis- 
lodge the Japanese from their bases on 
the Marshall, Cargline and Mariana 
islands. 

Fourth line of attack is by “island 
hopping” from New Guinea northward 
to the Japanese mainland. 

Strategy apparently agreed upon by 
the Allied command is a many-pronged 
attack by land, sea and air, along all 
four routes, 
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Gala parade during an Indo-China 


Festival. Note Burmese costumes. 


“AFTER a long period of defensive 
strategy in Burma, we are de- 
termined to take the offensive there.” 
President Roosevelt’s encouraging words 
naturally draw attention to the south- 
eastern Asiatic mainland. There Japan 
is entrenched in vast and rich areas 
which, during the 19th century, had 
come under the control of Great Britain 
‘and France. 

The story of French expansion into 
southeastern Asia began as one of mis- 
sionaries and admirals. In the second 
half of the 19th century, Napoleon III 
and then Premier Jules Ferry led in the 
movement for a new empire. The first 
opportunity came as a result of mis- 
sionary trouble in the country called 
Annam, the southeasternmost region of 
the Asiatic mainland. 


French Extend Influence 


A Spanish Catholic bishop was killed 
there in 1857. Several other French and 
Spanish missionaries had met a similar 
fate earlier. The Europeans blamed the 
deaths on Emperor Tu-Duc’s objection 
to the political activities of the mis- 
sionaries. In the course of the ensuin 
conflict, France got control of part o 
the emperor's territory in Cochin-China 
and special commercial rights on the 
— Mekong River. Five years later 

rance secured control of the rest of 
Cochin-China and of a_ neighboring 
kingdom, Cambodia. 

nhappily for Annam’s emperor, his 
Officials in the northern province of 
Tonkin got into a serious | saetion with 
a French merchant. A French naval 
officer helped settle it by conquering 
part of Tonkin. Thereafter, by a treaty 
of 1874, France became the “protector” 
of Tonkin and Annam. Native attacks 
on French property led to another 
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SOUTHEAST ASIA 


By Walter C. Langsam, Professor of History, Union College 


French naval expedition—but this time 
China intervened; for the ruler of An- 
nam was a vassal of the Chinese Em- 
peror. There followed,a Chinese-French 
war (1883-1885). After that a series of 
treaties gave France full control of 
Annam and Tonkin and commercial 
privileges in southern China. 

While pushing their authority into 
outlying pry French naval officers 
enlarged Cambodia at Siam’s expense. 
Finally, they seized from the latter the 
region called Laos. By the time of 
World War I, French Indo-China, as 
it was called, had an area half again as 
large as France and a population of 23,- 
000,000. Indo-China’s chief crop is rice, 
but it also produces large quantities of 
silk, sugar cane, tobacco, rubber, coffee, 
tea, timber, coal, and tin. 

In 1940-1941 Siam, now called Thai- 
land, took advantage of the collapse of 
France to reconquer part of Indo-China. 
And what remained was quickly taken 
over by Japan in 1942 with the help 
of Vichy French officials. 


British Take Burma 


While France expanded her Far- 

Eastern possessions, the British were 
omy to annex the — Asiatic 
ingdom of Burma. King Thebaw of 
Burma tried to win the French to his 
side by inviting them to trade in his 
domain, but the British were not thus 
to be balked. 

In 1885, Thebaw received an ulti- 
matum demanding that he conduct his 
foreign relations under British guidance. 
The note was followed by an Anglo- 
Indian army, which soon captured the 
Burmese capital of Mandalay. There- 
after, until 1935, Burma was governed 
as a province of British India. Then it 
was given a government of its own, 
but still under British control; and in 
1942 it was conquered by Japan. Burma, 
with its jungles and its heavy rains, is 
about the size of Texas. Its population 
is 15,000,000. 

Between 1790 and 1914, Britain also 
acquired control of the southern part 
of the long Malay Peninsula and the 
nearby islands. The island of Penang, 
at the northern end of Malacca Strait, 
was secured as early as 1790. The strate- 
gic island of Singapore was annexed in 





1824. Sir Thomas Raffles, who nego- 
tiated for Singapore, ——— that 
it would some ie be “the most im- 
portant station in the East.” 

Through purchase, exchange, and 
conquest, the British had enough of the 
peninsula by 1867 to organize the col- 
ony called Straits Settlements. Gradu- 
ally the nine —— neighboring 
areas came under British “protection” 
and were administered as the Federated 
and the Unfederated Malay States. The 
total area of all Malay States is a little 
larger than that of New York State. 
Until the winter of 1941-1942, it was 
— assumed that Singapore 
ormed a permanent barrier to Japanese 
expansion southwestward. 


Western Invasion of China 


Further north, Britain and other 
countries meanwhile acquired economic 
rights in China itself. The first break in 
China’s age-old commercial exclusive- 
ness came as a result of the Chinese- 
British War of 1839-1842. That is some- 
times called the Opium War because 
one of its causes was a quarrel between 
British opium merchants in Canton and 
the local Chinese commissioner. Much 
to the astonishment of the natives, the 
British captured several coastal cities. 


In the resulting Treaty of Nankin 
(1842) the British were relatively mod- 
est in their demands. China paid an in- 
demnity and ceded to Britain the small 
island of Hong Kong near Canton. In 
certain other cities, soon called Treaty 
Ports, British citizens were to be 
subject to British rather than Chinese 
laws and officials (extraterritoriality). 
Finally, Britain acquired special low 
tariff rates in China. 

The United States, France, Japan 
and other countries soon obtained simi- 
lar rights in China. From time to time 
there was trouble between the natives 
and the foreigners, and several addi- 
tional armed conflicts occurred in the 
19th and early 20th centuries. Gener- 
ally the upshot of the wars was an ex- 
tension of foreign rights. Not until 
World War II have the Western pow- 
ers begun to give up their extraterri- 
torial rights in China. But Japan, with 
her “East Asia Co-Prosperity Sphere,” 
is today the harshest imperialist of all. 
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WAR IN EUROPE 


Italy. General Clark’s 5th Army pushed 
20 miles inland from Salerno, over rugged 
mountains to capture Campagna, while 
British seized railroad junction of Potenza. 
RAF bombers smashed important railroad 
tunnels in Southern France through which 
Nazi reinforcements funneled. Germans 
smashed docks of Naples, Italy’s second 
seaport, gunned civilians, and retreated to 
ane defense posts in nearby hills. Nazis 
abandoned airdrome at Foggia on Adriatic 
front. 

Premier Badoglio, escaping to Allies, 
called on Italians to fight Beinn. Italian 
officers then led guerrilla bands against 
German supply lines. 

Corsica. Americans and French, smug- 

led into Ajaccio by submarine, helped 

rsican patriots roll Germans from western 
Corsica back to northeast corner. Yanks 
meantime occupied Sardinia. 

Britain. RAF and USAF bombers raked 
vital spots in Western Europe. 

Foreign Secretary Eden » aol Rudolph 
Hess mystery. No. 2 Nazi who landed in 
Britain by parachute in 1941 came with 
= offer, in return for free hand in 

urope, Russia, Iraq and former German 
South African colonies. 

Russia. Smashing the last Nazi bastions 
in eastern Ukraine, Red Army troops rum- 
bled to edge of Dnieper River, captured 
Smolensk, and stormed Kiev, two key 
cities of Hitler’s defense line. 


WAR IN ASIA 


New Guinea. Australians, after successes 
at Kaiapit and near Finschhafen, ap- 
proached Rabaul and Gasmata, New Brit- 
ain pivots for Jap action in South Pacific. 

Japan. Premier Tojo ordered govern- 
ment officials and unnecessary civilians to 
evacuate Tokyo, fearing U. S. bombings. 


WAR AT HOME 


Rationing. Shoe coupons must last six 
months instead of four, beginning Nov. 1. 
Home owners asked not to start coal fur- 
naces until Nov. 1. 

American Legion. Addressing Silver Ju- 
bilee, Chief of Staff Marshall said Army is 
ready to launch major attacks. Legion 
favors U. S. cooperation with nations hav- 
“4 power to enforce peace. Warren H. 
Atherton, of Calif., elected new National 


* Commander. 


Armed Forces. Bernard Baruch called 
on Congress to back Marshall’s request for 
draft of fathers. 

Politics. Wendell Willkie in Look maga- 
zine, presented a 5-point liberal program 
for Republican party, and declared he will 
accept the 1944 Presidential gomination 


| Only on such a platform. 


Foreign Relations. House passed Ful- 


re resolution. Washington announced 


ing of first United Nations postwar 
agreement: United Nations Rehabilitation 
Administration, led by the Big Four —U. S., 


| Britain, Russia, China. 


State Department. Lend-Lease ad- 


)Ministrator, Edward R. Stettinius, Jr. = 4 


Inted Under Secretary of State, s 
og Sumner Welles. 


+ 
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STALIN'S UNDERSTUDY 


“When you want to knowif Russia's 
on your side, watch Molotov.” This 
used to be a by-word among foreign 
diplomats. For Vyacheslav Molotov is 
considered the weathervane of Stalin’s 
foreign -policy. 

Molotov’s assignments have been so 
various as to make him appear at times 
friendly to Germany (during the Rus- 
sian-German pact period) and now, the 
friend of the Allies. Actually he has 
been the instrument of Soviet policy in 
each situation. He signed the Russo-. 
German Non-Aggression Pact in 1939, 
vis:ted Berlin in 1940, and yet, after 
Germany struck at Russia, it was 
Molotov who was chosen by Stalin to 
visit Roosevelt. 

In June, 1942, he arrived in London 
to sign a 20-year. British-Russian mutual 
assistance pact. Then he flew to Wash- 
ington to sign a master Lend-Lease 
agreement and proclaim Russia’s full 
understanding with the U. S. on safe- 
guarding the peace — according to the 
principles of the Atlantic Charter. 

Today Molotov is the man behind 
the present long-sought British-U. S.- 
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VYACHESLAV M. MOLOTOV 


Russian talks. He is also the spokesman 
for Russia’s postwar claims. 

Born Skriabin, Molotov adopted his 
new name from “molot,” meaning 
hammer. Like a hammer, he _ has 
pounded his way in life by plodding, 
hard work. 

Starting as a Bolshevik organizer 
during World War I, he escaped from 
Czarist exile in Siberia, fought with 
Stalin against Trotsky,;became Stalin’s 
most trusted friend and political sup- 
porter. 

Of his present post as Foreign Com- 
missar he says: “The task of our foreign 
policy is to insure peace between na- 
tions and the security of our country.” 


WHO'S WHO 


TROUBLE SHOOTER 


A recent cartoon shows Bernard 
Baruch as a Roman oracle, dressed in 
toga and sandals and listening sagely 
to James Byrnes, War Mobilization Di- 
rector, as Byrnes asks: “What say you, 
Sire, to the riddle of Price Control?” 

For Baruch, public servant for 25 
years, adviser to five Presidents, and 
consultant to Byrnes, probably knows 
more about wartime economy than any 
other American. 

As generalissimo of World War I's 
Industries Board, Baruch  cannily 
bought stockpiles of raw materials for 
the U. S., was the first to convert 
civilian’ industry to war production. 
His close friend, Woodrow Wilson, 
dubbed him “Dr. Facts.” His book, 
American Industry in the War, could 
serve as a text for future wartime lead- 
ers. In World War II, Roosevelt has 
turned to Dr. Facts for advice on two 
of the nation’s crises—rubber and man- 
power. 

Born in South Carolina of Spanish- 
Portuguese-Jewish stock, he received a 
Phi Beta Kappa key from C. C. N. Y., 





BERNARD M. BARUCH 


started on Wall Street as an unpaid 
apprentice. Studying law at night and 
memorizing corporation balance sheets, 
he soon learned the ups and downs of 
high finance, was a big-time operator 
at 27, had made and lost his first mil- 
lion at 30. “I am a speculator and make 
no apologies for it,” he says. “The word 


.means to observe. I observe.” 


At 72, white-haired, blue-eyed, six- 
feet-three-and-a-half-inch Baruch is 
powy deaf from a baseball injury. A 
ormer amateur boxer, he still exercises 
with dumbbells each morning, recently 
knocked down a young man who had 
insulted him. 



























CONTROL 
OF DEFEATED 





HAT attitude shall the United 

Nations adopt in dealing with 
the defeated enemy? In the case of 
Germany, most opinion is divided into 
several camps. 

A group at one extreme says that 
Germans are ruthless, brutal and mili- 
taristic. They must be completely and 
permanently brought under the yoke 
of submission. A few even demand that 
they be completely exterminated. 

A group at the other extreme says 
that most Germans are peaceful and 
law-abiding, did not want to start this 
war, and were led into it by an un- 
scrupulous Nazi minority that succeeded 
by trickery and corruption. They should 
therefore be treated leniently as soon 
as they rid themselves of their tyranni- 
cal bosses. In between these groups are 
various other shades of opinion. 


Punishing the Criminals 


There is no division of opinion on 
the treatment of the Nazi leaders who 
were responsible for the war and the 
cruel and needless atrocities against 
civilians. Those leaders, it is generally 
agreed, must be punished. 

Some spokesmen urge that the United 
Nations make the surrender of accused 
Nazi leaders part of the armistice 
terms. Then there can be no escape. 
It has been suggested that trials be held 
in the courts of the countries where the 
crimes were committed. A special inter- 
national tribunal might be set up to 
preside over the trials of the leading 
Axis officials. Whatever is done, it is 
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important that the spirit of impartial 
justice and the dignity of judicial ee 
cesses should be preserved. A striking 
new book, The Day of Reckoning, by 
Dr. Max Radin, of the University of 
California, describes with realistic de- 
tail the course of a future trial of Hitler 
and his associates. 

The Inter-Allied Information Com- 
mittee of the United Nations, with the 
approval of the British and American 
governments, is gathering evidence 
against 10,000 fascist leaders who have 
committed atrocities. It has been esti- 
mated that by the end of 1942 alone 
nearly 3,400,000 persons had been 
killed by the Nazis or had died in 
prison in the nine Nazi-occupied coun- 
tries. This figure does not include mass 
massacres nor mass shootings of civilians 
by Nazis in Soviet Russia. 

What, then, shall be done about the 
German people and nations, as distin- 
guished from their Nazi leaders? 

Some spokesmen among the United 
Nations, such as Sir Robert Vansittart, 
former Under Secretary of the British 
Foreign Office, believe that Nazism 
shows the German people in their true 
colors. They argue that the Germaris 
will always—as they have so often in 


THREE JOBS FOR PROVISIONAL GOVERNMENTS IN AXIS NATIONS: (1) Dispensing military justice under United 
Nations control; (2) Re-establishing education on democratic basis; (3) Trial and punishment of guilty leaders. 





the past—cling to the belief that they 
are a “master race” destined to rule the 
world. Adolf Hitler is only the latest 
of a long line of military autocrats, that 
included Frederick the Great, Bismarck, 
and Kaiser Wilhelm II. These men— 
not Goethe, Beethoven, and Kant— 
truly represent the German — Ger- 
many, they say, is the cradle o modern 
militarism, And Dr. Richard Brickner, 
a psychiatrist, declares that the whole 
German nation is suffering from a form 
of insanity known as “paranoia,” which 
may or may not be curable. 

People of this school of thought main- 
tain that at the end of World War I, the 
Allies made a grave mistake in their 
treatment of the Germans. The peace 
terms were too generous. These spokes- 
men caution us not to make the same 
mistake again. They argue that force 
is the only thing that the average Ger- 
man understands. Germany must be 
completely disarmed, treated as an out- 
law nation, and dismembered into a 
number of small states. Germany’s mili- 
tary and industrial power must be 
broken completely. No group must be 
allowed to exist around which military 
power may be rebuilt. 


Is Germany Curable? 


At the other extreme are those who 
believe that the Germans are no more 
aggressive by nature than the other 
peoples of Europe. The majority of 
Germans, they claim, have never ac- 
cepted Hitler’s ideas of conquest, propa- 
ganda, race hatred, and murder. They 
submit to the will of the Nazis because 
it is impossible for them to do anything 
else. Three hundred thousand of those 
who disagree with Hitler have already 
been imprisoned in _ concentration 
camps, and thousands have lost their 
lives for their opposition. When the 
Nazis, the militarists, and the power- 
mad _ industrialists who backed Hitler 
have been removed, says this group, 
Germany should then be accepted as a 
partner among the nations and given 
her share of the responsibility of build- 
ing a new world order. 

This moderate group point out that 
the “Pennsylvania Dutch” Germans, 
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DISARMAMENT must control offensive weapons, land armies, heavy industry 


who came to this country in search of 
religious freedom, founded one of the 
most peace-loving communities to be 
found anywhere. They remind us that 
the mass of German immigrants to the 
United States between 1848 and 1870 
was made up of liberals like Carl 
Schurz, who left Germany because of 
their resistance to tyranny. 


Where Will Stalin Stand? 


It is doubtful whether Russia will 
agree to the dismemberment or de- 
struction of Germany. On the eve of 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of the Bol- 
shevik revolution, Joseph Stalin said: 
“It is not our aim to destroy Germany 
. . . But the Hitlerite state can and 
should be destroyed. . . It is not our 
aim to destroy all organized military 
force in Germany. . . But our second 
task is to destroy Hitler’s army and its 
leaders. . . . Our third task is to destroy 
the hated ‘new order in Europe’ and 
to punish its builders.” 

In his order of the day for February 
22, 1942, Stalin maintained that “history 
shows that Hitlers come and go, where- 
as the German people and the German 
state remain.” It has been argued that 
if Germany were dismembered into 
smal] states, the disunited parts would 
soon try to unite once more under some 
new leader. 

In general, the United Nations lead- 
ers, so far as they have expressed them- 
selves, intend to distinguish between 
Germany as a government and as a 
yr It is probable that for a num- 

of years, the Allies will not permit 
the state to become a powerful single 
unit. The German people will be treated 
as equals only if they show their will- 
ingness to live at peace with other na- 


ns, 
The first step will probably be the 


on the order of the AMG, now at work 
in Sicily and Italy (see Scholastic, Sept. 
18, p. 3). This government would con- 
trol the civil administration of Germany. 
It would re-establish transport, public 
utilities, and food distribution. It would 
also supervise total disarmament. The 
German armies may be demobilized on 
a gradual scale, Many of those that are 
kept mobilized may be used as labor 
battalions to help rebuild devastated 
areas of countries that were destroyed 
by, the Nazis. 

As part of Germany's disarmament 
it may be necessary to remove from the 
country much of the heavy machinery. 
Most of this will be returned to the con- 
quered nations from which it was 
looted. The industries left intact will 
not be allowed to manufacture muni- 


tions or war materials. They will be 


operated under United Nations control. 
Some extremists even maintain that Ger- 
many should be reduced to a predom 
inantly agricultural nation. 

Germany may be permitted a limited 
amount of foreign trade. This will 
enable the defeated nation to obtain raw 
materials needed for peaceful manufac- 
ture. The United Nations will probably 
not destroy Germany’s industrial sys- 
tem. But they will make sure that it 
is used for peaceful purposes. 

Winston Churchill, speaking of the 
Atlantic Charter in a broadcast on Au- 
gust 24, 1941, stated: “Instead of try- 
ing to ruin German trade. . . as was the 
mood of 1917, we have definitely 
adopted the view that it is not in the 
interests’ of the world and of our two 
countries that any large nations should 
be unprosperous or shut out from the 
means of making a decent living for it- 
self and its people by its industry and 
enterprise.” 

Once they have established military 
administration, the United Nations 
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tives will have the problem 
deciding to what kind of German 
vernment they should transfer author- 
ty. The Soviet Union, which has been 
critical of the policies of AMG, will un- 
doubtedly play an influential role in any 
provisional government of Germany. 
Russia’s major contribution to the de- 
feat of Germany in the war, and her 
position on the continent of Europe 
give her a special interest in the post- 
war settlement. 

Some anti-Nazi German republicans, 
now in exile, feel that civilian authority 
ought to be entrusted to non-Nazi Ger- 
mans as soon as possible. Elections 
should be held, they think, as soon as 
a constitutional convention can be 
called. In this way, the Germans would 
know that United Nations occupation 
was not dictated by revenge, that its 
object was the destruction of Hitlerism 
and the establishment of a democratic 
Germany. Further discussion of the 
problem of returning exiles will appear 
in Unit No. 6 on “Restoring Democracy 
by Re-education.” 

With few exceptions, everything that 
has been said about the control of de- 
feated Germany applies with equal 
force to the disposition of the other end 
of the Axis — Japan. Most Far Eastern 
observers agree that Japan, a semi-feu- 
dal state untrained in the ways of de- 
mocracy, and hampered by the probable 
breakdown of her economic system, 
will have to be occupied for an indefi- 
nite period. In the combination of the 
United Nations which would be called 
upon to deal with this problem, the 
growing power of democratic China 
will have to be reckoned with. The fu- 
ture of the Far East lies in China’s 
hands if the Western powers are wise. 

















Shoemaker in Chicago Daily News 


The Nazi Code 











NATHAN HALE (1755-1776 
"| wish to be useful” 


NLIKE Washington, Jeffer- 
son, Lincoln, and other great 
Americans, Nathan Hale left 
no long list of achievements 
behind him. 

Nathan Hale was only 21 
when the British hanged him as 
a spy. He had little time to do 
anything but die for his coun- 
try. But in dying he set an ex- 
ample of courage and loyalty 
that inspires all Americans. 

Born in Coventry, Connecticut, 
and a graduate of Yale Univer- 
sity, Nathan Hale was teaching 
school at New London when the 
Revolutionary War began. He 


TENANT HALE WAS WILLING TO SACRIFIC 
HIS OWN COMFORT 70 GET HIS DISCOUR- 
AGED MEN TO RE-ENLIS7 IN THE ARMY. 





Z AFTER LOSING THE BATTLE OF LONG 
ISLAND IN AUGUST, 1176, GENERAL 
WASHINGTON CALLED FOR A VOLUNTEER 


enlisted immediately, served a 

during the siege of Boston and | gwEAR, ue 15 ford aed 

became a captain in 1776. La | ron CONE 
The United States Government ale . - 

officially recognized Hale’s / 

services in 1926, 150 years after 

his death, when a half-cent 

postage stamp was issued in 

his honor. 
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Classroom Activities 


Captive Colonies of Southeast Asia 
(p. 8) 


The capture by Japan of French-Indo 
China, Thailand (Siam), Burma, and 
Malaya was the result, to a great ex- 
tent, of the white man’s failure to win 
the loyalty and support of the colonial 
peoples. It was in part due to the home 
governments’ failure to protect its out- 
posts. The French felt so secure in 
1940 that some battalions of trained 
Annamite soldiers were sent to France 
and the Middle East. When the Japa- 
nese moved in, there were only 100,- 
000 soldiers with outmoded equipment. 
The 40,000 Frenchmen who lived in 
that vast territory were divided among 
themselves, whether to join Vichy or 
the Free French movement. Although 
Indo-China was vitally important to the 
defense of the Malay States and Burma, 
the British did nothing to help the 
French hold Indo-China, nor to protect 
Thailand. The dictator Luang Pibul 
Songgram and his advisers handed 
Thailand to the Japanese. 

Burma fell after a short campaign in 
which most of the Burmese people 
either aided the Japanese or did noth- 
ing to help the British. The same situa- 
tion prevailed in Malaya. Today the 


” people of Thailand cherish the hope of 


becoming a democracy; the Burmese, 
and the Indo-Chinese, insofar as their 
attitude can be determined, want to be 
free peoples, not colonials. 

According to many commentators 
such as Cecil Brown in Suez to Singa- 
pore and Jack Belden in Retreat with 
Stilwell, official dry rot and incom- 
petence among the Europeans paved 
the way for Japanese propaganda to 
succeed in winning the natives to the 
“Eastern Asia Co-Prosperity Sphere.” 
The white men have “lost face” in their 
colonies, and this, coupled with the 
natives’ desire for freedom, will make 
the future control of these countries an 
enormous problem at the peace table. 

The problem of China is much less 
serious, for the Chinese are our allies. 
However, it is a notable fact that until 
now Chiang Kai-shek has said nothing 
about returning Hong Kong to the Brit- 
ish, nor of restoring extraterritoriality 
to any nation. 

On a map of Asia (see p. 7) point 
out the location of the countries on the 





South China Sea, Gulf of Siam and the 
Bay of Bengal. Locate Hong Kong. 
Locate the island of Hainan, the door- 
way to French Indo-China, Hanoi 
province, Tong-King, Annam province, 
Cambodia, Saigon and Cochin China. 
In Thailand point out Bangkok, the 
Salween River. In Burma, trace the 
route of the Burma road from Rangoon 
to Lashio. Trace the Irawaddy River, 
where the British tried to hold the 
Japanese back from Mandalay. Locate 
Singapore. 


Questions for Discussion: 


1. Why is the recapture of Burma 
particularly important to the United Na- 
tions and to China? 

2. Are the Japanese growing stronger 
or weaker in Southeast Asia? Why do 
you say so? 

3. What products particularly neces- 
sary to our war efforts fell into the 
hands of the Japanese? Show where 
these are produced, on a map. 

4. What does the expression “lose 

face” mean? Have the European gov- 
ernments lost face in their colonies? 
How? 
5. What was the pattern of conquest 
used by the French in gaining Indo- 
China? Can you name other territories 
which have been acquired in much the 
same way? 


COMING NEXT WEEK 
(October 18-23 Issue) 


World Week’s World Map of the 
Month. 

U. S. Merchant Marine: War 
Makes Us First Maritime Nation of 
World. 

Conflict in Yugoslavia Key to 
Balkan invasion. 

Turkey, a Transformed Nation 
(World History Behind the News), 
by Walter C. Langsam. 

Inside Washington: The Ful- 
bright Resolution, by Creighton J. 
Hill. 

Postwar World: Unit 6. Reeduca- 
tion of the Axis Peoples for De- 
mocracy. 

They Fought for Fredom: General 
Nathanael Greene (Historical Pic- 
ture page). 

Know Your World: The : Adriatic 
Sea. . 


6. Which was the only independent 
country of Southeast Asia? Was the lo- 
cation of Thailand between British and 
French possessions a good thing for the 
Japanese? Why? 

7. Notice that the colonies were won 
between about 1840 and 1914. What 
territories did we acquire during that 
period? How close did we come to the 
mainland in Asia? Were our traders 
then in China and Japan? 


Japan on the Defensive (p. 6) 


The Japanese are beginning to fear 
the possibility that our big bombers 
may begin raiding their own land in 
force. The people have been warned of 
the need to prepare for attack. Yet we 
must not forget that every day that 
passes sees the Japanese more deeply 
entrenched in the lands they have con- 
quered, their repairs of wrecked oil in- 
stallations nearer completion, their 
chances of supplying the lacks in their 
own economy from the riches they have 
won, better. Ernest K. Lindley says in 
Newsweek of September 27: 

“If the European war were to end to- 
morrow, a large part of the British and 
American forces thus freed could not 
be deployed against Japan. . . . Nothin 
like the whole strength of the RAF an 
United States Army Air Forces could 
now be used effectively against Japan. 
Its . . . use would have to await the 
capture and development of more ad- 
vanced bases. A better estimate of the- 
war against Japan can be made in nine 
months when we know the results of 
offensives now being prepared. The con- 
servatives say three to three and a half 
years.” 

This article should be read, and the 
map studied, in conjunction with the 
article on the Eastern colonies, since 
the capture of the colonies changed the 
picture of the Pacific war radically, and 
for the worse. 

Point out on the map what has been 
accomplished to date against Japan: 
the capture of part of the Solomon 
Islands, recapture of a portion of New 
Guinea, Kiska, and Attu. Point out how 
slight have been the gains made to date 
in the Japanese war. Contrast this with 
the size of Japan’s “empire” which con- 
trols 65% of the world’s tin, and 85% of 
the rubber. Japan is today a “have” 
nation, and if it should succeed in hold- 
ing its conquests, would be one of the 
strongest nations in the world. The dis- 











advantages of her situation lie in the 
fact that distances are great, and that 
she cannot launch the ships to bring 


her goods home. In fact, she cannot 
build ships as rapidly as we can sink 
them. 


Ask the class tc list on the board the 
territories of which Japan now holds all 
or a part, and the principal resources of 
each. Also to point out the extent of 
former American possessions, and give 
their resources. Ask someone to sum up 
the advantages and disadvantages of 
Japan’s position today. Life for August 
16 gives a quick summary which can be 

- On a world map point out the 
comparative holdings of Germany and 
Japan and ask individuals to report on 
their relative strength and weakness. A 
round-table discussion of the resources 
of each could be developed and a bal- 
ance struck. 


Questions for Discussion: 


1. Has Germany’s present situation 
an: effect upon the Japanese case of 
the jitters? Give reasons for your an- 
swer. 

2. Why do all the experts agree that 
it will take longer to defeat Japan than 
Germany? 

$3. Sum up the President’s report. 
How does the Japanese fleet compare 
with the American and British? How 
does the surrender of the Italian fleet 
help in naval warfare? 

4. Why did the Japanese choose this 
moment to try to make peace with 
China? Had the appointment of Lord 
Mountbatten anything to do with this? 

5. Why is the Burma Road the most 
important strategical highway in the 
world at this moment? Illustrate your 
answer on a map. 


Back the Attack with Scrap (p. 3) 


If your school had an organization 
last year for the salvage campaign, this 
same plan might be revived and per. 
haps extended for this year. If there 
has not been an organization, the teach- 
ers are strongly urged to obtain the 
booklet “Your School Can Salvage for 
Victory,” where several methods of or- 
ganization are suggested, and the one 
most appropriate for your school may 
be chosen. The campaign should cover 
the entire school, and the cooperation of 
each child should be enlisted for the 
purpose of checking his own home and 
those of his relatives and friends for 
conservation of paper, fats, cans, and 
so on. School activities should be geared 
inte the community campaign. 


Literary Awards (p. 19) 


The teacher may call the attention 
of the class to the annual Scholastic 
Awards contests, pointing out that en- 
tries in the Essay, Current Events, and 
Historical 


divisions are particularly 


suited to World Week readers. The 
students may need to be reminded from 
time to time of the need for eae 


their entries in advance and of gaining 
practice by written classroom reports. 
The teacher 5 a assign subjects for 
outside work to keep interest alive. 


Air Week (p. 14) 


Increasing protection to convoys will 
come as more aircraft carriers of the 
CVE type are geared into the Navy. 
These are freighters equipped with 
flight decks, hangar space, and Navy 
guns, which travel beyond the reach of 
land-based aircraft. These CVE’s are 
doing the jobs for which the big carriers 
cannot be risked—the slow, dangerous 
grind of escorting convoys through sub- 
marine-infested waters. The Saturday 
Evening Post for September 18 and 25 
carries a complete story of the auxiliary 
carrier's work. 


Questions for Discussion: 


1. How are planes launched and 
landed on a carrier? 

2. Why does the ship turn into the 
wind? 

3. What is the difference between a 
regular carrier and an auxiliary? 


Inside Washington (p. 5) 


A recent Gallup poll reports that 68 
percent of the American people favor 
drafting single men in war industries 
before drafting fathers. This, of course, 
would mean that our war production 
would suffer. This viewpoint is perhaps 
due to the fact that, to date, no ade- 
quate method of caring for dependent 
wives and children has been adopted. 

The top-ranking military and naval 
men have favored the draft. The Navy 
will require about 500,000 men by the 
end of December to man the ships and 
aircraft now under construction. Under 
Secretary of War Patterson stated that 
if fathers are not called now, nearly a 
half million men will have to be taken 
out of vital war industries, but the War 
Manpower Commission estimates that 
two million more workers are needed 
this year. The Nation states: “Only two 

ossible answers to the problem have 

boun suggested — the existing work-or- 
fight order as it applies to fathers, or 
national-service legislation. Congress 
will have to make up its mind which 
course to follow.” 

The class might debate the question: 
Resolved, that the physical standards 
of our Armed Forces should be lowered 
to admit men now in 4-F rather than 
draft fathers and essential workers. 

If yours is an industrial community, 
have the class conduct a newspaper sur- 
vey of the manpower situation in local 
factories. A second newspaper survey 
should: be made to learn how your 
senators and congressmen have voted 








on recent questions:—whether or not 
they have “bucked” the Administration. 
Questions for Discussion: 

1. Why did Senator Wheeler make 
an issue of the Father-draft? How did 
the Administration fight the bill? 

2. Do you think that Congress is 
justified. in asserting its independence 
at this moment? Can this interfere with 
our war effort? 

3. What are the arguments against 
drafting fathers? Do you think they are 
sound? 

4. What would be the advantages ot 
compulsory national service legislation? 
The disadvantages? Is the Baruch plan 
better? How does it work in practice? 


Control of Defeated Nations (p. 10) 


This is Number 5 in the Postwar 
World series. Teaching aids for this unit 
will be found in the Teacher's Guide. 


Know Your World (p. 20) 


The Ukraine resembles our midwest- 
ern states not only in size, but to a 
great extent in appearance, and like 
them, the Ukraine is the nation’s bread- 
basket. Like our Midwest, also, south- 
ern Russia has many industrial cities. 
Kharkov might be compared with Gary, 
Indiana; Odessa, on the Black Sea with 
Chicago or Detroit, except that the mild 
climate of the Russian city made it a 
resort as well as a port and manufactur- 
ing center. 

Locate the principal cities of the 
Ukraine and the iron and coal mining 
regions, Trace the course of the three 
great rivers and of the Volga, the high- 
water-mark of German invasion which 
was broken at Stalingrad. Locate Kiev, 
center of present Russian Ukrainian 
drive. 

Questions for Discussion: 

1. By comparing the Ukraine with 
our own level sections, can you tell why 
the Cossacks became famous horsemen? 
What Americans do they resemble in 
this respect? 

2. How did the Ukrainians deteat the 
Germans’ plans for obtaining food? 

3. Why do the Germans destroy a 
city before leaving? 

4. How did the United States aid in 
building up the Ukraine? 





Key to “Know Your World Week” 
(Quiz, p. 22) 

1. Who’s Who: 2, 3, 1, 4, 6, 5. 

II. The Fathers’ Draft: 1-F; 2-F; 3-T; 
4-T; 5-T; 6-F. 

III. Control of Defeated Nations: 1-b; 
2-c; 3-b; 4-a; 5-c. 

IV. Turning Point in the Far East: 1- 
Lae, Salamaua; 2-Chiang Kai-shek; 3-ex- 
traterritorial; 4-T. V. Soong; 5-Burma. 

V. The Ukraine: 1-T; 2-F; 3-F; 4-F; 
5-T; 6-F. 

VI. Captive Colonies of Southeast Asia: 
1-b; 2-c; 3-b; 4-a. 
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This ti pnt @cgslls ae tdistied wid public late pcp hdr cathe 
and the scientific approach to the food problem, and giving the background of the products of General Mills. 


te 


These messages are being disseminated through a number of professional and specialized publications ... . in 
the hope of providing material useful for the readers. 








n arged 


to help America eat right! 


Once again the “housing problem” is licked! That’s 
how the Betty Crocker staff view their new enlarged 
quarters. Like Topsy, this Home Service Department 
of General Mills just grew. And grew! Today its out- 
put has increased tremendously. More product testing 
to be done. More requests from housewives, and others, 





Betty Crocker staff. 


@ Range Nook in Betty 
Crocker Kitchen. Gay checked 
gingham ruffle. Colorful pottery 
on mantel. Shining copper cookie 
molds from Sweden. 


@ New Sampling Bar. Before 
recipe ideas are sent to “home in- 
surance testers,” they are tested, 
and judged, by members of the 





@ Measuring cupboard with 
equipment for measuring, sifting, 
etc. Spoons, cups, spices, flavor- 
ing, etc., on doors. Shelves for 
cereals and sifter bins for flours. 





for assistance. More work in developing recipes, menus, 
and cooking helps to meet war-time needs nutrition- 
ally, economically, and gastronomically. Recently, the 
Home Service Department again burst out at the seams. 
These pictures give a glimpse into the new enlarged 
home of Betty Crocker and her staff. 














General Mills, Inc. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


“Kitchenetested,’’ Softasilk, Bisquick, Wheaties, Cheerioats, Kix, and **Betty Crocker” are 
registered trade marks of General Mills, Inc. 






@ Maple Corner Cupboard in 
Early American dining room 
displays interesting pieces of 
Early American glass and china. 
A cozy, home-like dining room, 
































































CLEAN UP SALE 
r Students Should Have 


10 BOOKS 
for ONLY $4 QQ) 


Originally sold for 25¢ and 50¢ each 


WE'RE CLEARING OUR SHELVES of the 
SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP publications listed 
below. Each of these books and booklets 
was prepared for classroom use the edi- 
tors of SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES. Here's a 
chance to get copies for each of your students 
at the low price of 10¢ each—10 for $1.00— 
when ordered in quantities of 10. Take ad- 
vantage of this bargain offer today. 


Your Selection—10 copies for ONLY $1.00 
CONGRESS AT WORK 


A graphic story of how 
our laws are made 
and the men who 
make them. Provides 
a gallery seat in Con- 
gress for each of your 
pupils. Published sev- 
years ago but 
still right up to date 
except for the listing 
of members 
76th Congress. 32 
pages with many pho- 
togra; and easy-to- 
understand diagrams. Excellent for civics, 
history and government classes. Original 
price was 25c a copy. 


LAND OF LIBERTY 


A richly illustrated regional study of the 
U. S. before the war. Takes your students 
on a tour of U. S. in peacetime. A big book 
with 128 pages—338 illustrations—photo- 
graphs and pictorial maps—attractive paper 
cover. Original price was 50c a copy. 


WATCH YOUR P. Q. 
(Personality Quotient) 


Helpful information 
for young people on 
ways to improve their 
personalities. Contains 
practical guides, arti- 
cles on inferiority 
complex, bullying, in- 
terviews for jobs, 
charm, biographies of 
well known people, 
quizzes and score 
card. 32 pages—many 
amusing illustrations 
Original price was 25c 


THE SWORD OF SERGESTUS 


The story of the “grandeur that was Rome” 
by Paul L. Anderson, author of “With the 
Eagles” and “A Slave of Cataline.” This 
story of the rise and fall of another Roman 
Empire is particularly timely now that 
Rome is in the headlines again. 32 pages. 
Illustrated with many drawings. Origina! 
price was 25c a copy. 


ONLY LIMITED QUANTITIES STILL 
AVAILABLE—ORDER TODAY 
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Use This HANDY ORDER COUPON 
SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP re 10-11-43 


A Service Division of Scholastic Mag 
220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y 


Enclosed is $——— for the following SCHOL- 
ASTIC BOOKSHOP publications at the spe- 
cial clearance price of 10 copies for $1.00: 


——copies CONGRESS AT WORK 
———copies LAND OF LIBERTY 


——copies WATCH YOUR P. Q. 
(Personality Quotient) 
——copies THE SWORD OF SERGESTUS 


Name 
School 
Street Address 
City 


State 
Please send money order or check. 
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Short Cuts to Information, by Zaidee 
Brown should be in every school library. 
Teachers will find it a guide to new and 
valuable materials: sources of book infor- 
mation, amphlets, magazine articles, 
won | aids, pictures, slides, phonograph 
records, radio, films. Addresses and prices 
are given. Much of the material listed is 
inexpensive and all of it is easily available. 
(H. W. Wilson Company, 25c.) 

* * * 

Some abbreviation in common use may 
have been omitted from Abbrevs. (A Dic- 
tionary of Abbreviations) by H. J. S. ( Her- 
bert John Stephenson), but we haven't 
found it. Among those present are terms 
legal, medical, theatrical, mathematical, 
< lh military, naval, aeronautical, sci- 
entific, political, social and_ technical. 
Especially timely is a list of federal 
agencies. Useful to have at hand if library 
funds permit. (Macmillan Co., $1.75.) 

* * * 

The Headline Books of the Foreign Pol- 
icy Association are well known to Scho- 
lastic readers. Number 41, The Changing 
Far East, by William C. Johnstone (25c) 
surveys the relations of East and West 
from the time of early journeys in search 
of spices and silks down to the present. 
It outlines the modern development of 
China and Japan, Japanese expansion since 
1931, and possible solutions of economic 
and political roblems in the Pacific after 
the war. Good maps and charts. 

* * * 

H. W. Wilson Company has added two 
volumes to its Reference Shelf: Vol. 16, 
No. 4, Wage Stabilization and Inflation, 
and No. 5, World Peace Plans, both com- 
“este by Julia E. Johnsen, $1.25 each. Both 
ring — statements of conflicting 
opinion from such leaders as William 
Green, Robert A. Taft, Clare Boothe Luce, 
Winston Churchill, Ely Culbertson, Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt. They include newspaper 
and magazine articles and research reports. 
Exhaustive bibliographies. 

* * * 


A gold key and $200 will be awarded 
the winning project submitted by an edu- 
cator to the annual contest of the American 
Humane Education Society, 180 Long- 
wood Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. Entrance 
blanks and contest rules on request. 

* * * 

Victory Corps Reading List gives books, 
mainly recent, on issues of the war, prep- 
aration for military service, and activities 
on the home front, briefly annotated. Pre- 
pared by the National Council of Teachers 
of English, 211 W. 68th St., Chicago. Single 
copies 10c; quantities of ten or more, 5c 
per copy. 

” * 1” 

“Hero Bonds” is a proposal for group 
purchase of bonds by high school students 
in the name of a single outstanding hero 
or dedicated to all former students in the 
service. The goal of each school is based 


OFF THE PRESS — 


New Publications of Interest to Teachers 


on enrollment and economic status of its 
pupils. The plan, endorsed by the U. S. 
Treasury Department, will be presented to 
the principals of 28,000 high schools. 
Bonds potas be deposited with school offi- 
cials and, on maturity in 1953, the money 
used for a permanent memorial to the 
school’s war veterans. 
* * * 

Health Can Be Fun. Words and pictures 
by Munro Leaf: food, baths, germs, teeth, 
colds, sleep, poison ivy. For very young 
children, but too good to miss. (Stokes, 
New York, $1.35.) 

* * & 

The Good Housekeeping See and Sew, 
by Mariska Karasz. Another book for the 
lower age brackets, but Christine Engler’s 
drawings may be life-savers for the more 
adult who have had little experience with 
needles, shears, materials, and patterns. 
(Stokes, New York, $1.50.) 

* * * 


Social Studies in Wartime 


The annual meeting of the National 
Council for the Social Studies, originally 
scheduled for Chicago on November 25- 
27, has been cancelled in order to pre- 
vent unnecessary travel. Commending this 
action in a letter to the secretary of the 
Council, Joseph B. Eastman, Director of 
the Office of Defense Transportation wrote, 
“This action . . . is an admirable example 
of public-spirited cooperation in the Gov- 
ernment program for voluntary curtailment 
of civilian travel.” 

After issuing its widely publicized state- 
ment, “The Social Studies Mobilize for 
Victory,” last winter, the National Coun- 
cil for the Social Studies (a Department 
of the NEA) asked a committee of teach- 
ers, headed by Howard E. Wilson, to pre- 
pare an extensive report on what schools 
are doing, and can do, to adjust their 
social studies courses to war needs along 
the lines recommended in the original state- 
ment. The report, replete with illustrative 
curriculum revisions and practical teach- 
ing suggestions, will be published on Oc- 
tober in two parts: Wartime Social Studies 
in the Elementary School, by W. Linwood 
Chase and Wartime Social Studies in the 
Secondary School, by Erling M. Hunt. 
Each volume will have 64 pages and will 
sell for $1.00. Orders hae be addressed 
to the National Council for the Social 
Studies, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 

The status of American history as a part 
of the curriculum for Grades I-XIV is 
currently being investigated by a commit- 
tee of school teachers and aia profes- 
sors headed by Edgar B. Wesley of the 
University of Minnesota. The Committee 
is studying existing curricula, methods, and 
textbooks used in teaching American his- 
tory. The results of the investigation, to- 
gether with specific medians for 
the improvement of instruction in Amer- 
ican history will be announced in October. 
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In the largest city or the smallest town 


each of you seniors has an equal chance 


in the Science Talent Search 


Early in 1944, forty seniors from high schools and 
preparatory schools in all parts of the country will 
spend five days in Washington as guests of Westing- 
house. 

There they will share in Westinghouse Science 
Scholarships ranging from $100 to $2,400. 

These forty will be the finalists in the Third An- 
nual Science Talent Search Which is now under way. 
They will be selected solely on the basis of aptitude 
for creative work in science. 

Contestants are required to take a science apti- 
tude examination and to write a 1,000 word essay 
on the subject “My Scientific Project.” This essay 
should tell what you are doing or plan to do in the 
way of experimentation or other research activity. 


If you believe you have the ability to do creative 


work in science, arrange now to enter this compe- 
tition. 

Records of those who received Westinghouse 
Science Scholarships or honorable mention in 1942 
and 1943 show that winners come from all parts of 
the country, from private preparatory schools and 


public high schools, from graduating classes of less . 


than 20 students to classes of more than 1,000. 


There is equal opportunity for every senior who 


has the ability. 


Your teacher can obtain full information con- 
cerning the Third Annual Science Talent Search 
from Science Service, 1719 N Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington (6), D. C., or from School Service, West- 
inghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company, 306 
Fourth Ave., P. O. Box 1017, Pittsburgh (30), Pa. 


Westinghouse 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES 


OFFICES EVERYWHERE 



















































Official U. 8S. Navy Photo 


ON A FLAT-TOP, THE SIGNAL OFFICER (FOREGROUND, 
WITH FLAG) GIVES SIGN TO PILOT FOR THE TAKEOFF. 


Carriers Take Fighters fo Front 
And Give Protection to Convoys 


The United States is now rap- 
idly building up a fleet of escort 
aircraft carriers. Two years ago 
we had seven carriers, and 
eleven were being built. Today 
we probably have fifty at work. 
Exactly how many the Navy 
will not say. 

More than 2,500 fighting 

planes have been transporte 
to the battlefronts by our car- 
riers. It was the carrier Hornet 
that carried Jimmy Doolittle’s 
bombers to within 800 miles of 
Tokyo. 
A story is told about a car- 
rier whose ap broke up an 
enemy attack on an important 
convoy, saving every ship. Had 
the Rituktees boon without that 
‘protection, many of them would 
never have reached their des- 
tination. 

The success of the North 
African campaign was hastened 
by the many planes launched 
into battle from carriers hun- 
dreds of miles off shore. 

The North African campaign 
was the first major offensive ac- 
tion in which auxiliary carriers 
were used. Auxiliaries are made- 
over merchant ships. They are 
slower, smaller ale arry lighter 
armor than the regular carrier. 

Auxiliary carriers serve two 





purposes. They provide aerial 
escort for convoys, and they 
ferry short-range planes to com- 
bat zones. 

While our big bombers can 
get to almost any point in the 
world under their own power, 
it is necessary to carry many of 
our fighters part of the way. 

Every member of a carrier’s 
crew is a highly trained special- 
ist. There is no better flier any- 
where than a pilot of a carrier- 
based plane. If he undershoots 
or overshoots his landing, he 
lands in the ocean. If he comes 
in too fast, he most likely 
cracks up $70,000 worth of 
plane. 

A carrier is a movable air- 
field that can be turned around 
to make use of the wind. Take- 
offs and landings are always 
made into the wind. The carrier 
pilot is perhaps the only flier 
who doesn’t like weather too 
calm, for if there is no wind, 
the planes often have to be 
catapulted from the deck. This 
takes a longer time to get the 
planes off, and it is harder on 
the pilot. His head and neck 
are under severe strain during 
the instant his plane is “shot 
off” by the catapult.” 

When landing on a carrier, 





Life on a Raft 
Is Safer Now 


If the modern life-raft keeps 
being improved, life on a raft 
will soon have with it all the 
comforts of home. Being forced 
down at sea no longer has the 
dread for an aviator that it once 
had, for his little rabber dinghy 
is a well-equipped boat that 
will provide with drinking 
water, enable him to send out 
SOS’s, and even direct a rescue 


ship with a light beam. 


Drinking Ocean Water 

The problem of removing the 
salt from salt water has long 
been a baffling one. Even if the 
salt alone were eliminated, 
there were other chemical ele- 
ments which would have made 
the water too dangerous to 
drink. 

Now the problem has been 
solved. Floating pilots can make 
a pint of drinking water from 
one quart of ocean water. The 
equipment consists of four plas- 
tic bags, holding a little over a 
quart of liquid, and two chem- 
ical compounds compressed into 
cakes resembling soap bars. 

Scooping the first bag full of 
salt water, the survivor transfers 
it from one to the next, alter- 
nately dissolving the chemical 
bars in the liquid, and filtering 
it. 


Sends Radio SOS 


Rescue work has_ been 
speeded up by an automatic 
SOS sender. A box kite car- 
ries the antenna up to 300 feet, 
and a hand crank operates the 
wireless transmitter which sends 
out the distress signals. 

Another new invention leads 
the rescue ship directly to the 
tiny craft. A lamp, using a 
small 6-watt bulb, will last for 
ten nights and has a range of 
10 or 12 miles. 








the plane drops a hook which 
catches (sometimes it doesn’t, 
and there’s trouble) one of 
many cables strung along the 
deck. The apparatus is called 
the “arresting gear.” It brings 
the plane to a sudden, but a 
stop. 








PLANE SPEAKING 


By Norman V. Carlisle 
Editor of Air Week 


Out of 100,787 pilots’ lH. 
censes on file at the Ci 
Aeronautics Administration on 
January 1, 1942, 3,206 were 
women’s. In other eng 3 in 
eve oup of 100 pilots there 
sae ieee we The first 
woman in the United States to 
receive her pilot’s license was 
Harriet imby, a British 
newspaperwoman, in 1910. She 
was also the first woman suc- 
cessfully to fly the English 
Channel. 

* * -” 

To teach themselves preci- 
sion in making ground land- 
ings, pilots use flat clouds as 
make-believe landing fields. 
It is a much safer method of 
practicing, for if the “land- 
ing” is a poor one, the pilot - 
can merely circle and try 
again. 

* * » 

Rubber balls are used in a 
special test to determine the 
emotional —s of para- 
trooper trainees. Given a rub- 
ber ball to hold in one hand, 
the trainee is hauled 150 feet 
into the air, then dropped 15 
feet. If he loses the ball, he is 
disqualified for any further 
training. 

* a * 

Steam, electric and even 
gas engines were used for pro- 
pelling balloons before the 
Wright brothers flew. First 
steam engine was used in 
1851 by a Frenchman, Henri 
Gifford. First gas engine was 
used in 1872; the first elec- 
tric motor in 1882. 

* ~ * 


Do you want to drop a case 
of eggs from the air and not 
have them broken? Use dyna- 
mite! Anyway, that’s the way 
they did it in 1941 when a case 
of eggs was dropped to an ex- 
pedition in Alaska. A dynamite 


cap was attached to the ‘chute 


and it exploded at the moment | 


of contact with the ground. 
The blast severed the ‘chute 


and prevented it from dra 
the crate along the ple i. j 











AT A LIFEBOAT STATION ON THE ROCKY PACIFIC 
COAST, SEAMAN MIKE SMITH STANDS WATCH. 
SUDDENLY, HE SPIES A FISHING BOAT CAUGHT IN 
THE TREACHEROUS CURRENTS OFF PELICAN ROCKS! 


STAND BY ON SHORE, \, O.K— BUT HURRY — \ |e ‘ , 
SMITTY. HAVE A 4 \ HE CAN'T HANG ON i THEY LL NEVER 
ROPE READY! b> MUCH LONGER ! o tig MAKE IT 


HEADWAY! REALIZING THAT THE HELPLESS MAN NEEDS IMMEDIATE ASSISTANCE, 
SMITTY RACES OVER SOME ROCKS TO THE NEAREST POINT OFF PELICAN AND... 


TAKE IT EASY MISTER, 
THEY'RE COMING ! S -~ £ I'VE GOT SOMETHING 
A) Lie GEE, SMITTY, HH S 7 ON ICE THAT‘LL 

Za YOu‘RE FIX YOU UP 


A HERO! <—J SMITTY 


= a VIC 

| g Wik 
| DON'T FEEL 
LIKE ONE... 


| FEEL ALL ' 
“Fi DIVES IN THE BOILING WATER! WASHED OUT. 
8 STRUGGLING IN THE SURGING 
WAVES, SMITTY REACHES THE ; 
EXHAUSTED MAN'S SIDE... KEEPS IR 
HIM AFLOAT UNTIL THE RESCUE 
DORY FINALLY REACHES THEM! 


WESTERN STAR 


| NO WONDER ES 
R01. Crowne ona ja. BEST! NOTH os att , OHNNY MACK BROWN SAYS: 


SURE SNAPS ME THE BEST FOR ; 
mack! : \. ITS THE BEST-TASTING 
be § COLA OF THEM ALL/ 


7 “Yes, kids, Royal Crown 
conte” ae fs Cola’s the champ all right!” 
shee —s | hie says Johnny Mack Brown. 
A GREAT An = =i Johnny tasted leading colas 
without knowing which 
was which, and picked 
Royal Crown Cola as best- 
tasting. Try it today. You 
get TWO FULL GLASSES in 
every big 5¢ bottie! 





OU'LL hit ’em hard and you'll hit ’em 

fast on this All-American team. You'll 
fly and fight in planes that were built to 
scorch the sky. You'll wear a pair of 
silver wings. And, brother, to win those 
wings you've got to be good! 


Maybe you'll be the Bombardier, the fel- 
low who pepees the button and “lays the 
eggs.” en your ship is over the target, 
you'll take charge. You'll line up your 
sights, let go your bombs—and deliver 
the “knock-out punch.” 


Maybe you'll be the Navigator, the “‘quar- 
terback” of the team. With charts and 
instruments you'll guide your bomber’s 
flight to its objective, and then bring it 
home again. And if enemy fighters get in 
your way, you’re mighty handy with a 
-50 caliber machine gun. 


Maybe you'll be the Pilot. You'll fly a big, 
powe Fortress or Liberator ... a fast 

ium bomber ... or a hard-hitting 
fighter. With hundreds of flying hours 
behind you, and a fighting crew at your 
side, no pilot will ever be better prepared 
for the job that’s got to be done. 


Do you need a college diploma to be an 
officer in the Air Forces? No/ If you can 
qualify as an Aviation Cadet, you will be 
given five months’ training (after a brief 
conditioning period) in one of America’s 


Toul be one the Gredtest Tem 112 the Viorl/ 


finest colleges. At the same time, you will 
get dual-control flying instruction to 
accustom you to the air... then go on to 
eight months of full flight training, dur- 
ing which you will receive a $10,000 life 
insurance policy paid for by the govern- 
ment. 


Will you be thoroughly trained? You'll 
get training that can’t be beat! You'll be 
instructed by Aces who have been in 
actual combat in every theater of war... 
men who know how to teach you the 
“tricks of the trade” that will make youa 
finer flyer and a better fighter than your 
enemy. 


Will you be well-paid after you’ve won 
your wings? If you call $246 to $327 a 
month good pay, the answer is yes. |And 
on graduation you will receive an extra 
$250 for unfform allowance. Opportuni- 
ties will exist for rapid advance in rank 
and pay. 

And after the war you will be qualified 
for leadership in the world’s greatest 
industry —Aviation! 


How can you qualify to win 


your Army wings? 


You, too, belong’on this fighting team— 
the U. S. Army Air Forces—as a Bom- 





bardier, Navigator or Pilot! And here is 
what you can do about it right now. 


If you are 17 but not yet 18... go to your 
nearest Aviation Cadet Examining Board 

. . take your preliminary examinations 
to see if you can qualify for the Air Corps 
Enlisted Reserve. If you qualify, you will 
receive your Enlisted Reserve insignia 
. .. but will not be called for training 
until you are over 18. 


If you are 18 but under 27... go to your 
nearest Aviation Cadet Examining Board 
... see if you can qualify as an Aviation 
Cadet. If you are in the Army, you may 
apply through your commanding officer. 


If you are under 18 (whether or not you 
have joined the Air Corps Enlisted Re- 
serve) ... see your local Civil Air Patrol 
Officers about taking C. A. P. Cadet 
training—also see your High School ad- 
viser about taking H. S. Victory Corps 
prescribed courses. Both will afford you, 
valuable pre-aviation training. 


For complete details—see your nearest 
Aviation Cadet Examining Board, the 
commanding officer of the College Train- 
ing Detachment nearest you or your local 
Civil Air Patrol. 


(Essential workers in War Industry or Agriculture—do not apply) 


U.S. ARMY RECRUITING SERVICE 


Nothing U Stop the Army Cis 


ee ~ For information regarding Naval AviationyCadet Training, 
KEEP’EM FLYING! Boa = any Naval Recrusting Station; or, if you are in the Navy, 
eee )— your commanding officer . . i 


ly at any Naval Aviation Cadet Selection 
? avrine Corps or Coast Guard, apply through 
. This advertisement has the approval of the joint Army Navy.Personnel Board. 


. 
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What a 
Football Season! 


‘ (,UEER” is hardly the word for the 

1943 football season. “Whacky” is 
more like it. Who, a year ago, would 
have thought such powerhouses as Ala- 
bama and Stanford wouldn’t be playing 
football this year? / 

One magic word is to blame — 
“Greetings!” which, on Uncle Sam's 
stationery, means “you're in the Army 
now. During the past year, Uncle Sam 
inducted practically every veteran foot- 
ball player. Thanks to the Navy, how- 
ever, football is being kept alive. 

As you know the Navy and the Army 
are sending about 100,000 men to col- 
lege. The Army doesn’t permit its 
trainees to play football, but the Navy 
does. So every college having a Navy 
program owns a wealth of husky pig- 
skin booters. 

Most of these sailor-footballers are 
former college players. Many of them, 
happily, are in schools far from their 
old alma mammies. But others are close 
—too close. 

Imagine how Cal Cagni must feel, 
for example. Last season e was elected 
captain at Pennsylvania. This season he 
is star tackle at Cornell—Pennsylvania’s 
deadly rival! 

And then there is Wayne Johnson, 
who was a great fullback at Harvard in 
1942. This year he broke his neck play- 
ing for Yale! It happened in the first 
game of the season. He’s all right now. 

Another unhappy gent is Alex Agase, 
Illinois’ all-American guard last season. 
These Saturday afternoons you can find 
him roaming the gridiron for dear old — 


Purdue! 








- 4444444, Abe 
wViiiiific 






And how do ons think Bill Daley is 


going to feel when Michigan plays its 
biggest rival, Minnesota? At Minnesota 
last year, Bill was voted the greatest 
player of the season. This year he is 
playing for mage gv 

A teammate of his at Michigan is 
Elroy Hirsch, who at Wisconsin last 
fall, was considered the greatest full- 
back in the Big Ten. How will he like 
bucking the line against his old alma 
mater this fall? e 

So it goes all the way down the line. 





— may become the first man in 
istory to win both a Yale and a Har- 
vard letter. Agase may make the all- 
American two years in a row in two 
different colleges! 

And here’s another whacky 
ity: Some of the greatest professional 
players in past years may make the all- 
American college team this fall! For 
many of the sailor-student footballers 
are former pro stars. Practically every- 
body is eligible this year. 


— HERMAN L. (/MAsIN 


ossibil- 











“IT OUGHT TO GET A WAR MEDAL” 





Tuis little vacuum tube helps direct guns, planes, ships. It 
ought to get a war medal. Its work is called Electronics. 

The vacuum tube is a great instrument in peace as well-as war. 
Dr. H. D. Arnold made the first effective high-vacuum tube for 
amplifying electric currents — in the Bell Laboratories in 1912. 

Vacuum tubes made possible the first transoceanic telephone 
talk by the Bell System in 1915 — and now reinforce the voice on 
practically all Long Distance circuits. That’s why you can talk 


across the continent so easily. 


Over 1,250,000 electronic tubes are in service in the Bell 
System. Bell Laboratories developed them, Western Electric, manu- 
facturer of Bell System equipment, made them. 

Both Laboratories and Western Electric are busy now with 
war, turning out tubes and putting them to work in many a device 
to find and destroy the enemy on land, in the air, and under the 
sea. After the war, this Bell System army of tubes will work in 


thousands of ways for peace. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM ‘> 





HELP THE WAR BY MAKING ONLY ESSENTIAL CALLS 








THATS RIGHT! THERES } HOORAY! NO 
BOX-TOFS! 











‘—_P spew F< >> 
GET HEP 70 PEP! 
Boy—what a treat to eat! What's more, 
xm10ce'’s PEP’s extra good for you, too! 
Gives you more vitamins B; and D than 
any other nationally advertised wheat-flake 
cereal! Vitamins you need for growth, steady 
“blockbuster” energy! And flavor? Mmmm! 
PEP’s packed with crisp, golden, appetite- 
exciting goodness! . 


















KELLOGG’S PEP brings 
you thrills, excite- 
Listen to “Su- 


perman’s” adventures, 
every day, Monday 
through Friday! See 
local paper for time 
and station! 














SCHOLASTIC AWARDS 


Music Division 


oF 





FOR HIGH SCHOOL 
COMPOSERS OF 






SONGS AND 
INSTRUMENTAL WORKS 


This year 


we are proud to announce that the Music Division will 
be conducted in cooperation with the : 


National Music Educators Conference 


through its Creative Music Projects Committee which will 
provide: 


An opportunity for some of the winners to perform, or have 
performed, their prize-winning compositions at 1944 meet- 
ings of the conference. 


Publication of one or more of the prize-winning compositions 
in the Music Educators National Conference magazine, The 
Music Educators Journal. 


In addition, the Music Awards will again be sponsored 
by the RCA VICTOR DIVISION of the Radio Corpora- 
tion of America. Prizes of $35, $20 and $10, and five 
honorable mentions of copies of The Victor Book of 
the Opera, will be given in each of the six classifica- 
tions following: 


4. Part-song for quartette or 
nal accompaniment chorus of mixed voices with 

2. Composition for any solo in- piano accompaniment 
strument with piano accom- 5. Part-song for quartette of 


1. Song for solo voice with origi- 


paniment mixed voices without piano 
3. Composition for the piano— accompaniment 
any style or rhythmic move- 6. Composition for not more 
ment than six instruments 
INSTRUCTIONS 
Composition is not to exceed 70 es, including prelude and postlude. It must be 





written legibly in ink on music manuscript paper, size 94%4x12%”". In Classifications 1, 4, and 
5 students may submit original lyrics, or may set to music a published verse, free of copy- 
right restrictions. Recordings, in addition to manuscripts, may be submitted, if preferred. 


SEND FOR SCHOLASTIC RULES BOOK 
to Scholastic Magazine: 220 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
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Scholastic Awards 





LITERARY DIVISION 


For High School Students with Exciting Ideas! 


IS your head fairly buzzing with exciting, interesting ideas? 


DO you want to write a story yourself every time you read a good one? 
OR are you one of those talented persons who write poetry? 
DO you have that gift of making everything you say sound funny? 


The Literary Division of Scholastic Awards offers opportunities for EVERY 
kind of writing talent. For nineteen years, in fact, Scholastic Magazine has been urg- 
ing and encouraging young writers to put their ideas down on paper, knowing that 
it is only through writing itself that such talent can be developed. All kinds of 


SHORT STORY—Any fictional narrative 
about a group of characters in a given 
setting may be submitted. Length limit: 
4,000 words. First prize $50, and second 
and third prizes, $25 in War Bonds will 
be given. In addition, ten prizes of $5 
each in War Stamps. 

ESSAY—Familiar essays on any subject. 
Length limit: 2,000 words. First prize $50; 
second and third, $25 in War Bonds. In 
addition, ten prizes of $5 each in War 
Stamps 


POETRY—All forms of verse, rhymed or 
free. Length limit: not less than 50 lines, 


QUILL AND SCROLL 
JOURNALISM AWARDS 


Enter any or all of these classifications! 


not over 200 lines. First prize $50, second 
and third prizes, $25 each in War Bonds. 
Ten prizes of $5 each in War Stamps. 


RADIO PLAY ON UNITED NATIONS— 
Dramatic script, on an original idea, 
emphasizing an understanding of the 
United Nations. Length limit: 3,000 words. 
First prize, $25, second and third, $15 and 
$10 in War Stamps. 


LITERARY ARTICLE—Critical or biograph- 
ical essays on some subject of literary 
importance. Limit: 1,000 words. Three 
prizes: $15, $10 and $5 in War Stamps. 


BOOK REVIEW—Reviews setting forth 
pertinent details about the book and ex- 
pressing some literary judgment. No syn- 
opses. Limit: 500 words. Three prizes: $15, 
$10 and $5 in War Stamps. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH—Everyone 


—— are provided for in this Division, and there is a special section for would-be 
journalists, as well. 

Yes, of course, there are REWARDS for those who excel in the many classifi- 
cations, in addition to the SUPREME REWARD of seeing your brain-child in 
print. There are many valuable cash and merchandise prizes—the cash totalling 
this year, $1,020; the merchandise, copies of Saplings, that stimulating anthology 
of the best creative student work of former years. READ THE CLASSIFICA- 
TIONS CAREFULLY—PLAN NOW TO ENTER SOON. 


You can send your entries any time up until the closing date, March 15, 1944, to 
Scholastic Awards Literary Committee, 220 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


has had at least one experience in his 
life that marked a turning point of one 
kind or another. Limit: 1,000 words. Three 
prizes: $15, $10 and $5 in War Stamps. 


HUMOR-—Satire, parody, or original 
humorous anecdote desired. Limit: 500 
words. Three prizes: $15, $10 and $5 in 
War Stamps. 


HISTORICAL ARTICLE—An informative 
article, preferably based on original or 
first-hand sources, on any phase of his- 
tory, ancient, modern, or American social 
history. Limit: 1,500 words. Three prizes: 
$15, $10 and $5 in War Stamps. 


CURRENT EVENTS—Any article analyzing 
and interpreting some important present- 
day, public problem. Limit: 1,500 words. 
Three prizes: $15, $10 and $5 in War 
Stamps. 








Prizes for the tollowing types of news 
stories are offered by Quill and Scroll, 
International Honorary Society for High 
School Journalists: (1) News story; (2) 
Feature story; (3) Interview; (4) Sports 





Story; (5) Columns; and (6) Editorials. 1. 


Three prizes in each of the six divisions 
of $25, $10, and $5 in War Bonds or 
Stamps. In addition, winners, if seniors, 
are eligible to compete for the Quill and 
Scroll President’s scholarship of two- 
years’ tuition amounting to $500. 


o wn 






For complete rules and instructions, 
see Scholastic Awards Rules Booklet. 
_ Send today to Scholastic Magazine, 
| +220 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
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Also there will be a special prize of $100 in War Bonds in memory of Miss 
Ernestine Taggard, late Literary Editor of Scholastic. Details in Awards Rules Booklet. 


RULES AND INSTRUCTIONS 


Eligibility—All undergraduates in 7th, 8th, 9th, 10th, 11th and 12th grades 
in any public, private, or parochial schools in the United States, its poset 
sions, or Canada are eligible. Students anaes in January or February, 
1944, are free to participate, if the work entered was completed prior to 
graduation. 


. All work that has been accepted for publication in the Round Table will 


be automatically considered in Scholastic Awards. 


. No manuscript will be considered, if it has been published anywhere but 


in high schoo] student publications. 


. No manuscripts will be returned. 
. Each entry must bear a statement, signed by the student, and approved by 


the teacher, reading: “This is my own work.” 


. There is no restriction on the number of entries a student may submit. 
. The committees reserve the right to refrain from granting any prizes, if im 


the opinion of the judges the work submitted does not warrant an a 








The Ukraine 


1936 Hitler said: “If I had the Ural 
Mountains, if I had the Ukraine, then 
Nazi Germany would be swimming in 
sperity.” His dream of reaching the 
rals never had a chance; his dream of 
capturing the Ukraine came true for 
two years. But in three months it has 
turned into a nightmare of smashed 
German armies reeling back to the 
Dnieper River line, abandoning the 
richest part of the Ukraine—wealthiest, 
most fertile, and most populous of the 
eleven major states of the US.S.R. 

On rich black Ukrainian earth that 
covers an area as large as Illinois, In- 
diana, Iowa and Nebraska combined, 
vast mechanized farms once grew 45 
per cent of Russia’s wheat, 75 per cent 
of her barley, 90 per cent of her to- 
bacco, 60 per cent of her vegetable oil 
7 and most of her sugar beets. 

alf of Russia’s railroad network criss- 
crossed the Ukraine. Light industry at 
® 





Wall-Size 
Colorful! Exciting! 


AVIATION 
PANORAMA 


Army and Navy Planes — Fighters — 
Bombers — Insignia — Air Heroes, etc. 





The most amazing map you've ever seen! 
Shows all types of planes, new and old, in 
beautiful colors!. Hundreds of history- 
ing aviation events—famous flights 
and flyers, records, squadron insignia 
is, new war aces! A stirring, fact- led 
pictorial history of U. S. Aviation to thrill 
every aviation fan. This big, dramatic map 
is yours for the asking (see Cpapon below 
But hurry—edition is limited. AVIATIO 
PANORAMA is created by Albert Richard, 
makers of world-famous Action-Fit* Coats 
and Jackets for men and boys. Note: No 
charge for mailing map direct to members 
of Armed Services in U.S.A. only. 
Reg. U. & Pat. Of. 


GET YOUR MAP TODAY! 


Albert Richard, Dept. H 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Send me name of store where I can get map 
~ FREE P 


(1) Send map direct to me. I enclose 10c (no 
stamps, please) for mailing and handling. 


Name 





Add. 





Sate. 






















Stalino, Dniepropetrovsk and Kiev, and 
heavy industry at Kharkov turned out 
anything from machine tools and trac- 
tors to locomotives and tanks. Their raw 
materials were = in their own back 


yard: iron from the 60-mile-long Krivoi 
Rog iron belt; coal and coke from the 
Donets Basin; manganese from Niko- 
pol; and phosphates from Odessa. 

The Ukraine is hard to defend. The 
land is flat—steppes in the southeast, 
egg everywhere else. It is per- 
ect coun or war on wheels. Its 
only natural defenses are the fall rains 
that turn it into axle-deep mud, and 
its three turbulent rivers—the Dniester, 
Bug and Dnieper. But the rivers favor 
the invader, having high west banks 
from which guns can rake the low 
banks on the east. 

The Germans rolled into the Ukraine 
in 1941, their mouths fairly watering at 
the prospect of Ukraine loot. 

But the Germans had not counted 
on the stubbornness of the Ukrainians. 
They blew up the Dneprostoy Dam, 
smashed their factories, ) won 67,- 
000 tractors and 22,000 combines, set 
their silos ablaze, and sent their chil- 
dren eastward in charge of their cattle. 
When the “Sentdiciond” ~ epeciel 
leaders from German farms — arrived, 
they were faced with vast farms with- 


out machinery or fuels. Though they ~ 


worked the peasants 17 hours a day, 
they soon had to admit that no Ukrain- 
ian harvest could be sent to the Reich 
before autumn 1943. 

In October, 1941, the Rumanians 
are leaflets over the shipping cen- 
ter of Odessa, “Pearl of the Black Sea,” 
reading, “Surrender. Otherwise we shall 
show no mercy to anyone.” The civil- 
ians of Odessa tore up the ultimatum, 
dug trenches and built barricades. Each 
night Axis planes dropped mines on 
Odessa, to crumple the white stone 
buildings; each morning street clean- 
ers cleared the debris. When the enemy 
finally entered Odessa, the Germans 
said with truth: “There are no civilians 
left except babies and wounded.” 

Sixteen months of Nazi occupation all 
but destroyed the great steel city of 
Kharkov. When the Germans entered 
the city in October, 1941, they began to 
wipe out the male population, hanging 
Russians from every balcony along the 
main boulevard. Living on ten ounces 
of bread a day, the women and children 
grew pasty-faced from hunger. Retreat- 
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G-Geonnt Ls 
FES mere 
Az-Azerbaijan, 

From ‘‘An Atlas of Current Affairs,’’ by J. F. Horrabin 

(Alfred A. Knopf) 

Black area shows Ukraine where 


the Russians are driving ahead. 








ing under the Russians’ onslaught this 
fall, the Germans blew up every im- 
“ape building, then sent bombers to 


y down one street after another, sys- . 


tematically levelling the city. 

Ukraine means “borderland.” Because 
it is a borderland to Rumania and 
Poland, the Ukraine’s past has been as 
bloody as its present. As far back as 
the seventh century, Slavonic tribes 
fought off Tartar hordes and grew crops 
along the Dnieper bend. The Russian 
Ukraine became the land of the Zapo- 
rozh (Across-the-River) Cossacks, who 
fought for independence against the 
Russian tsar and set up a separate Cos- 
sack state, ruled by a “hetman.” 

Invaded by Poles and Turks, the 
Cossacks finally asked the tsar for pro- 
tection. Soon few could tell the differ- 
ence between Little Russians (Ukrain- 
ians) and Great Russians (Muscovites). 

The Ukraine was handed over to Ger- 
many by Russia in the 1918 Brest-Lit- 
ovsk Treaty, but it became part of the 
U.S.S.R. in 1923, with Kiev restored as 
the capital in 1934. A few weeks ago the 
Russian armies began to converge on 
Kiev, fourth largest Soviet city and capi- 
tal of the Ukraine. Since early in the war 
this city, with its 11th century cathe- 
dral, citadel and colleges, has been in 
enemy hands. 








Quickest, Easiest, 
Most Economical 
Way of Getting 


| 


Build this authentic %’’ 
Lockheed “HUDSON” Somber 


PRE-FLIGHT TRAINING 


Do as most of the men in the Air Forces did—learn 
Flight Theory, Design, Construction, Split-Second 
Recognition of important Wor Planes by building 


CLEVELAND MODELS 


“The Models the Men in the Air Forces Build” 
Send Se for Latest Catalog featuring 6 big 36-inch In- 





dustrial Training War Models, 16 authentic %’’ scale 
Secondary Glider ~ 


War Models, and 2 Advanced and 
Models. (No free copies.) 


CLEVELAND MODEL & SUPPLY CO. 
450807912 LORAIN AVE. CLEVELAND 2, OHIO 
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following 
the films 


“Tops, don’t miss ““Worthwhile “So-so 


THE PHANTOM OF THE 
OPERA. (Universal. Techni- 

“iM color. Directed by Arthur 
Lubin. Produced by George 
Waggner.) 


DO YOU like having your hair gently 
but firmly raised? Do you get a pleas- 
ant chill along your spine from strange 
goings-on in subterranean vaults? If 
the answer is YES, you should have a 
very good time at The Phantom of the 
Opera. 

Back in 1926, that old Maestro of 
Makeup, the late Lon Chaney, played 
the Phantom to the delight of all thriller 
fans. Claude Rains, who takes over the 
part in this new version, isn’t as fright- 
ening as Lon Chaney, but he has his 
moments. One of them occurs when he 
kidnaps the heroine and drags her off 
to his lair. 

The story is about a violinist who 
suffers two misfortunes which drive him 
mad. His face is scarred beyond recog- 
nition by acid; and his life work—a con- 
certo—is stolen. Crazed and vengeful, 
he hides in the catacombs beneath the 
Paris Opera House. 

The Phantom has one desire left—to 
further the career of a young prima 
donna (Susanna Foster). He terrorizes 
and murders all who stand in her way. 
Only the combined efforts of hero Nel- 
son Eddy and detective Edgar Barrier 
put an end to his reign of terror. 

Mixed in with all this excitement are 
several operatic interludes handled with 
ease by Nelson Eddy and Miss Foster. 


SILVER SPURS. (Republic. 
Directed by Joseph Kane. 
Produced by Harry Grey.) 


ROY ROGERS does more than his usual 
stint of shooting, riding, roping, and 
singing in this film. What's more, he 
breezes through this workout without 
even getting out of breath. 

Rogers plays the foreman of a ranch 
owned by Jerry Johnson, a wealthy 
scoundrel. Johnson's signature is needed 
by the owners of an oil well so that 
they can have a right of way through 
his property. The villain, played by 
John Carradine (hisses, please!) wants 
the right of way for himself—and isn’t 
above murdering Johnson to get it. 

Rogers, of course, is suspected of the 
murder, and has to do a lot of strange 
things to clear himself. By hook or by 
crook—mzinly the latter—all ends hap- 
pily. 

Silver Spurs is not for anyone who 
goes to the movies to relax. Rip-roaring 


4 Western fans should like it, however. 
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ambition... 





































So I'm eating the right foods now! 






¥ We are what we eat! That’s why you should eat the vital 
4 * energy foods, especially Nabisco Shredded Wheat. This 
5 § crisp, toasted biscuit made of 100% whole wheat brings : 


< you the health-building minerals iron and phosphorus. 
It is also a good source of Vitamin B, as Nature provides it. 
And that toasted nut-like taste is easy to take—anytime! 


Be sure to get Nabisco Shredded Wheat —the Original. The 
picture of Niagara Falls is on.the side of every package! 





NABISCO SHREDDED 
WHEAT is @ noturel 
whele grain cereal 


as recommended 
U. $. Feed Authorities. 





Delicious as it 


comes from the package— @ 


with milk or cream 





































































ONLY 
a@ copy 


NOW ° 15c 


(formerly 35¢) 





The Book That 
Tells All The 
Do’s And 
Don‘ts About 
Dating... 


BOY DATES GIRL 


(First Series) 
by Gay Head 


Do you know what 
makes a modern 
Romeo and Juliet 
click (1&!) like that? 
Or clash (?|X?*&*) 
like that? Do you 
know how to ask for 
a date—and get one? 
How to introduce 
friends to friends, 
foe, or family? How to look and dress 
your best? Which fork to use when??? 
You get the detailed answers in a bright 
and breezy style you'll like, in this origi- 
nal and most famous edition of Boy 
Dotes Girl. 


This etiquette book, 
written especially to 
solve teen problems, 
simplifies this compli- 
cated business of han- 
dling: 


the date 

the clothes 

the parents 

the right fork 

the waiter 

the movie-usher 

and the goodnight 
kiss 


PLUS vr Pal of —_ + a weekend 


school dances, per- 
sonality and nme a more. 


Thirteen information-packed chapters, 

pages, on etiquette, clothes, © conduct, 
ae posture, voice, etc., with humor- 
ous illustrations. 


Mere BOY DATES GIRL (Second Series Revised 


For further fun-facts and enjoyable ite 
emg Dates Girl (Second Series), 


illustrated book. Gives lots of 

ing tips in lively stories about 

a high school gang like yourselves. Just 35¢ 

Order 10 or more through your teacher at 
only 25¢ a copy. 
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: SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP ,°\"% | 
gp. A Service Division of Scholastic =< om , 
& 220 East 42d Street, New York 17, . 
B Enclosed Is my 25¢ for BOY DATES Giri & 
; (First Series) : 
J ® 
a Name a 
8  ] 
a Address + 
q . 
i City ; 
' 4 
P.O. Zone No State : 

1 1 am enclosi additional 35¢ for Boy 4% 
4 Dates Girl sr ae Series Revised). . 
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1. WHO’S WHO? 


Match the items on the right hand 
column with those in the left by insert- 
ing the proper number in the paren- 
theses. 


1. Vyacheslav Molo- ( ) “Broom and 
tov Dustpan tac- 
2, Henry Maitland tics” 
Wileen ae hod “George Wash- 
ingt f 
3. Sun Yat-sen Chins”, 
4, Bernard Baruch © ) “Hammer” 
5 ) “Dr. Facts” 


) Green Shirts 
) Four Star Gen- 
6. Antonio Salazar eral 


( 
. Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower ( 


THE FATHERS’ DRAFT 


Mark each true statement T, each 
false statement F. 


1. Senator Wheeler approves the 
drafting of pre-Pearl Harbor fathers. 

2. Congress is a willing yes-man of 
the War Manpower Commission. 

3. U. S. is the only country in the 
world that recognizes a man’s children 
as cause for deferring his draft. 

4. Mr. Baruch recommends the vol- 
untary pooling of workers where there 
is a shortage of labor. 

5. A bill has been drafted providing 
for cofnpulsory national service. 

6. If a father draft bill were passed, 
President Roosevelt would be eligible 
for the draft. 


lil. CONTROL OF DEFEATED 
NATIONS 


Underscore the correct phrase. 


1. An outstanding German democrat 
was: (a) Frederick the Great; (b) Carl 
Schurz; (c) Bismark. 

2. According to United Nations’ esti- 
mates, the number of persons who have 
been killed by the Nazis or died in 
prison in Nazi-occupied countries is: 
(a) 75,000, (b) 350,000, (c) 3,400,- 
000. 


8. The activities of an AMG in Ger- 
many would include: (a) punishment 
of Nazi leaders; (b) supervision of dis- 
armament; (c) destruction of Ger- 
many’s industrial system 

4. The total destruction of Germany 
has “ bee! posed by (a) 
Stalin; Petain; “Pe Thomas E. 
rae 

5. In spite of neg nent re- 
garding treatment of Germany after the 
war, allied ublic opinion is unanimous 
in placing do clearest responsibility for 


. given up their 


(a) German 


Germar. aggression ms 
(c) govern- 


people; (b) industrialists; 
ment officials. 


IV. JAPAN ON THE DEFENSIVE 
Write the correct word in each space. 


1. The Allies have recently captured 
and , two important 

bases in New Guinea. 
2. The executive council 
Kuomintang recently elected 

President of China. 

3. Britain and the United States have 
7 rights” in 





of the 


China. 

4. China’s representative to the Que- 
bec conference was 

5. The Allies’ next move in the Far 
East is expected to be an all-out offen- 
sive in 


V. THE UKRAINE 


Mark each true statement T, each 
false one F. 


1. The Ukraine covers an area as 
large as Illinois, Indiana, Iowa and 
Nebraska. 

2. The Germans blew up the Dne- 
prostoy Dam. 

3. Odessa and Kharkov were the only 
two cities spared by the Germans be- 
cause of their industrial plants. 

4, The high mountains and deep val- 
leys of the Ukraine made it possible for 
the Russians to defend themselves by 
guerrilla warfare. 

5. The Ukraine was turned over to 
Germany by Russia in the 1918 Brest- 
Litovsk Treaty. 

6. The Ukrainian harvests provided 
much of the food needed for the Ger- 


man war effort. 


Vi. CAPTIVE COLONIES OF SOUTH- 
EAST ASIA 


Underscore the correct phrase. 


1. Cochin-China and Annam were 
conquered in the 19th century by: (a) 
Thailand; (b) France; (c) England. 

2. Burma is about the size of (a) 
New England; (b) Oregon; (c) Texas. 

8. Singapore is on an island off: (a) 
Hainan; (b) Malaya; (c) Thailand. 

4. The present country of Thailand 
used to be called: (a) Siam; (b) Ton- 
kin; (c) Mandalay. 
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DID YOU KNOW 


These facts about COLUMBUS? 


He had red hair. Was a wool weaver, 
and the son and grandson of wool 
weavers. 

* 4 * 

Columbus had little, if any, school- 

ing. He could not read or write Italian, 


the language of his native country. But. 


he could read and write Spanish and 
Latin. 
* * * 


He first went to sea at the age of 14. 


* * * 


He did not have to convince people 
that the world was round. All educated 
people of his day knew that. 


* * * 


Columbus never knew he had dis- 
covered America. All his life he thought 
he had found some unknown island out- 
side Japan and China. He never wanted 
to discover a “New World” because he 
was only interested in satisfying the de- 
sire of the King and Queen of Spain 
to obtain gold. 

* * * 

On his fourth voyage, he discovered 
the mainland of America. But he -never 
knew that it was the mainland. 


* * * 


He brought the first European women 
to America on his third voyage. 
+ +. am 


» He was a weak administrator on land, 
though a wonderful one at sea. He him- 
self was kind to the Indians but he 
appointed unkind officials who were 
crue! to the Indians. 


* * * 


Columbus described the Indians of 
San Salvador as being friendly, gen- 
tle, and generous. They welcomed Co- 
lumbus and his men. They swam to his 
ship and brought the men parrots, darts 
wa cotton thread in skeins, swapping 
them for little glass beads and hawks’ 
bells. Some rode to the ship in dugout 
canoes made from a single tree-trunk 
and so big that 45 men rode in them. 
Columbus said that the Indians never 
said no when asked for anything. 


Comes Natural 


“So your husband's in the Army now, 
Mrs. Worritt?” 

“Yes, they've made him a-gunner, an 
that’s what he’s been ever since I mar- 
tied him!” 

“Always been a gunner?” 

“Yes, ever since I knew him he’s 





The Test 


An American film producer was se- 
lecting a chief for his scenario staff. The 
producer insisted that the successful 
applicant must be a college graduate. 
He looked’ with favor upon one appli- 
cant, and asked if he had had a col- 
lege education. The answer was in the 
affirmative. 

“Show me your diploma,” demanded 
the producer. 

The applicant tried to explain that it 
was not customary for college gradu- 
ates to carry diplomas around with 
them. 


“Well, then,” demanded the producer, 
“say me a big word.” 


What's In a Name? 


Bridget: “Yes sir, Mrs. Smith is in. 
What name shall I say?” 

“Professor Zielaskowskiplinkiewisch.” 

Bridget: “Och—better go right in, sir, 
and take it with you.” 


Mardon Me, Padam! 


Barber: “Would you mind taking off 
your hat, sir?” 

Absent-Minded Professor: “I'm so 
sorry. I didn’t know there were ladies 
present.” 























































Winner of contest that closed July 31, 1943: Dorothy L. Potrikus, 24 Susquehanna Ave., Cooperstown, N.Y. 


WIN A $25 WAR BOND 












Think up a funny title for this picture 
(10 words or less) and send it in. The 
sender of the best title (in the opinion of 
our judges) will receive a $25 War Bond. 
In case of ties, the full amount of 
award will be given to each of the 
tying parties. entries become the 
property of Pepsi-Cola Company. 








th at, 


but he never did anything worth 
While!” 





IMPORTANT. Address all entries: 
Pepsi-Cola Co., Dept.80, Long Island 
City, N. Y. All entries to be eligible 
must be postmarked not later than 
Midnight November 30, 1943. Watch 
this paper — more pictures — more 
prizes coming. 
















Pepsi-Cola Co., Long Island City, N. Y.. « 











Bottled locally by Franchised Bottlers. 

















STRATE 


Many of Uncle Sam’s flyers—the men who are 
making history in the air over the Pacific and 
Europe—were playing football a few years ago. 
And many a halfback or tackle or end who 


learned in high school that strategy is what sets 


up most touchdowns, is using strategy to win vic- 
tory in the air. The boys who learned when to 
kick or run or pass, know when to zoom or dive or 


BIG 22,000-WORD WEBSTER DICTIONARY! 


Here’s your chance to get—practically as a gift— 
a big, complete up-to-date Webster Dictionary, 
containing 378 pages, 22,000 definitions, and 12 
special sections, including a digest of military 


roll—and how to outsmart and outscore the Axis. 
* 


In these days—when energy food is more impor- 
tant than ever—it is good strategy to eat Planters 
Peanuts. For Planters Peanuts are not only noted 
for their flavor, freshness and crispness—they are 
one of the richest of all foods in vitamins, 


and naval facts. Just mail 15¢ and two empty 
5c Planters Bags or 15c and two Se Planters 
Jumbo Block Wrappers to PLANTERS, Dept. 
15S, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. and a copy is yours. 





JUST SEND 15c AND EMPTY PLANTERS BAG 
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